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It Pays to Advertise 


OWEVER SUCCESSFUL an insur- 
H ance agent may be, it can 
be put down as almost an ax- 
iom that he could be more success- 
ful or that he could maintain his 
success for a greater period of 
time if he supplemented his indi- 
vidual sales efforts with some 
means of impressing his name 
upon a number of people at the same 
time. 

That is the big difference be- 
tween advertising and personal 
selling. Advertising cannot possi- 
bly equal in effectiveness the on- 
the-spot presence of the experi- 
enced and resourceful salesman, 
but it can multiply the salesman’s 
efforts. Where he can be at but 
one place at a time, his advertising 
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can be here, there and every- 
where, speaking to a hundred 
prospects while he is talking to 
one. 

While no newspaper advertise- 
ment or radio breadcast, or even a 
series of them, can bring in enough 
orders for insurance to make it 
pay immediately, it does “talk” to 
so many more people that it may 
actually accomplish, by sheer 
weight of numbers, more in the 
aggregate than the salesman possi- 
bly can. By making his name 
known to hundreds of prospects, by 
interesting hundreds of people in 
what he is selling and by partially 
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opening the door in hundreds of 
homes and business offices, adver- 
tising covers the ground so fast 
that the agent who operates only 
by word of mouth is at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage. 

The ideal combination, of 
course, and the only way in which 
advertising in the insurance busi- 
ness can pay off is when personal 
selling picks up where this mass 
“impression-making” leaves off 
—when the salesman arrives at 
his receptive prospect’s door while 
it is still ajar so that he may get in 
before it is closed. 


PROFESSIONALS CAN HELP 


Some insurance agencies are se 
constituted that they can use ad- 
vertising to supplement their per- 
sonal selling more effectively than 
others. Successful advertising re- 
quires a certain amount of “‘make- 
ready” or advance preparation, 
attention to detail and organiza- 
tion. Many agents do not easily 
find the time for this detail in the 
face of other more interesting and, 
from the standpoint of immediate 
return, more important demands 
upon their time. Such agents, par- 
ticularly in these days when com- 
petent office help is at a premium, 
would do well to employ the serv- 
ices of a local advertising agency 
or, on a part-time basis, an adver- 
tising man connected with a local 
store or newspaper to set up and 
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supervise their advertising pro- 
gram. 

Another solution for the agent 
who is always too busy to plan 
ahead is to subscribe to a syndi- 
cated advertising service, a num- 
ber of which are offered exclu- 
sively to a single agency in a com- 
munity. These include ready- 
made newspaper advertisements, 
direct mail pieces, agency house 
organs or miniature magazines, 
window displays and even radio 
commercials. Where an agent 
places a substantial part of his cas- 
ualty business through a single 
company, he can usually obtain 
this service at little or no cost from 
his company. If that is the case he 
has a great advantage, for he can 
devote his time to work for which 
he is better suited and can depend 
on a regular flow of new and 
timely sales and advertising ma- 
terial. 


STRESS THE NAME 


The agent who represents a 
company or companies carrying 
on a national advertising cam- 
paign in publications going di- 
rectly to the public has another 
great advantage. The company, 
in effect, is investing its money in 
telling the insurance buyers in the 
agent’s community — the agent’s 
policyholders or prospects — what 
they can expect to receive in pro- 
tection and in service when they 
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buy a policy bearing its name. The 
agent who doesn’t let his com- 
munity know, through every means 
at his disposal, that they can ob- 
tain this insurance service through 
his agency, is certainly short- 
sighted to say the least. 

To advertise only that he sells 
insurance, without reference to a 
brand name, would be to put him- 
self in the class with a Ford or 
Chevrolet dealer who advertised 
that he sold ‘‘automobiles” and 
failed to receive the benefit of the 
full-page magazine advertisements 
and the network radio programs 
creating week after week a prefer- 
ence for the make of car he han- 
died. Human nature is no differ- 
ent in buying insurance than when 
investing in any other service, and 
it is only natural for people to 
have more confidence in an or- 
ganization they know something 
about and which they have found 
has to live up to its published 
statements in order to stay in bus- 
iness and continue to advertise. 

An agent who has the oppor- 
tunity to build his agency adver- 
tising around the national adver- 
tising of one or more of the com- 
panies he represents finds that his 
work has been made very easy. He 
will receive each month, or of- 
tener, mats or electros of illus- 
trated newspaper advertisements 
carrying the same theme and il- 
lustrations as the company’s na- 
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tional magazine advertising, giant 
‘“‘blow-ups” or enlargements of 
these advertisements for display 
in his window and in most cases 
printed envelope enclosures to 
send out to his policyholders and 
prospects. 

Through these means the agent 
can give his clients, present and 
prospective, assurance of the qual- 
ity of the service he is selling. All 
that remains is for him to create 
confidence in his own ability to 
“tailor” that service to fit the 
needs of his clients. Here, too, the 
advertising department of the 
company he represents can help 
him, acting as his own advertising 
agency and placing at his service 
advertising specialists who are 
accustomed to working with these 
problems every day. 


QuEsTIONs TO CONSIDER 


After getting the necessary in- 
formation as to his methods of 
doing business, the lines which he 
wishes to feature, his location and 
his immediate and long-term ob- 
jectives, these specialists can help 
him get the answers to such tech- 
nical questions as: 


1. What percentage of my pre- 
mium income should I invest 
in advertising? 

. What forms of advertising can 
I use to best advantage in my 
particular community? 
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3. How can I use advertising and 
publicity methods and materi- 
als to improve my public rela- 
tions within my community? 


It is not enough to say that 24% 
percent to 3 percent of premium 
income is an average advertising 
expenditure among established in- 
surance agencies, or that direct 
mail is the most effective form of 
local advertising for most insur- 
ance agents. The answers to these 
questions vary so much with each 
individual agency that they must 
be answered individually, after a 
study of local conditions and with 
a knowledge of the agent’s work 
habits and other personal charac- 
teristics. 

About all that can be done in an 
article such as this is to suggest 
some of the media that are avail- 
able in most communities and the 
part that they play in a general 
advertising plan. The extent to 
which any of these media can be 
used by a given agency must be 
determined in each individual 
case. 


GENERAL PUBLICITY 


Insurance agents should seek 
every legitimate means of keeping 
their names before the public in a 
favorable light. Local newspaper 
publicity concerning both business 
and personal ‘‘news”’ will serve to 
make agents better known in their 
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own communities at no expense 
whatsoever to themselves. Here 
are a few suggestions to the insur- 
ance salesman who asks: “How 
can I build a constructive press 
relations program for myself in 
my own community?” 

(a) Personal stories. Your elec- 
tion to office in a church, service, 
fraternal or insurance group is 
*‘news” and your local paper will 
be glad to publish it. Similarly, 
your appointment as an official or 
to a committee in Red Cross or 
Community Chest work, the In- 
fantile Paralysis drive or your 
local Chamber of Commerce is 
newsworthy. 

(b) Business stories. If you should 
add a new partner to your busi- 
ness, or if you move to new and 
larger quarters, your newspaper 
will usually be interested. 

(c) Speeches. Any speeches you 
deliver as a result of your business 
or your outside interests will be of 
interest to your local newspaper. 
If you are going to make a speech 
before a gathering in your com- 
munity, send an item to your 
newspaper well in advance of the 
day of the speech, giving all the 
relevant information — where and 
when you are going to speak, be- 
fore what group, on what subject, 
etc. The newspaper will then run 
an “advance” story giving all this 
information. After you have given 
the speech, the newspaper will 
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want to report that fact, too. The 
paper may simply say that you 
spoke on such and such a topic or, 
if your speech is sufficiently inter- 
esting and newsworthy, it may 
want to report what you had to 
say. Wherever possible, it is ad- 
visable to turn over to the paper a 
manuscript of 
your speech 
well in advance 
of the time that 
you deliver it. 
The newspaper 
may or may not 
be able to send 
a reporter to 
*‘cover’’ your 
speech, but if 
you have sent 
a manuscript to 
the newspaper 
office before you 
give the speech, 
you have in- 
creased the 
chances of a di- 
gest of your talk 
being printed. 
(d) New developments in insur- 
ance policies. From time to time de- 
velopments occur in the insurance 
business which are of sufficiently 
broad public interest to rise from 
the category of a story which 
should be told by advertising into 
the classification of a news story. 
For example, certain major de- 
velopments in the insurance busi- 
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ness in the last ten years or so (the 
introduction of the “‘safe driver re- 
ward plan” and the “classification 
rating plan” in automobile liability 
insurance; the permission to write 
the extended coverage endorse- 
ment; and the introduction of 
comprehensive liability insurance) 
all offered dp- 
portunities to 
agents to sub- 
mit stories to 
their local pa- 
pers which de- 
scribed these 
developments 
and worked the 
agent’s name 
into the expla- 
nation. L. 4 

(e) Action of 
your state insur- 
ance department. 
Larger papers 
usually cover 
the office of the 
state insurance 
commissioner 
rather thor- 
oughly, but smaller newspapers 
often do not print this news out of 
the state capitol. Let us suppose 
you live in a rather small com- 
munity and your state insurance 
department lowers the burglary 
insurance rates or approves the 
writing of a new policy in your 
state. These and similar actions 
might be made the basis of a news 
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story, acceptable to the paper be- 
cause it has a local angle, which 
might begin: ‘‘The state insur- 
ance department has reduced bur- 
glary insurance rates, John J. 
Smith, local insurance agent, de- 
clared today.” Then would follow 
an explanation of this change. 

(f) Miscellaneous state laws affect- 
ing insurance. As pointed out earlier, 
if your state passes a law, such as 
a financial responsibility law for 
motorists, which has important in- 
surance connections, your local 
newspaper might well print an 
interview with you explaining this 
law. 

(g) Unusual insurance written. Oc- 
casionally, the actual writing of 
insurance protection is news in 
itself. If, for example, you write a 
contract bond on a large construc- 
tion project in your vicinity, your 
local newspaper may be inter- 
ested in running an item on that 
fact. 

(h) Claim service. As a local in- 
surance salesman, you should al- 
ways be on the look-out for news 
stories which illustrate the speed 
and the fairness with which the 
companies you represent pay all 
just claims. For example, suppose 
one of the business establishments 
in your community has been 
looted by criminals and that the 
case is much in the public eye. If 
the check in payment for this loss 
is being turned over to the policy- 
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holder very soon after the loss oc- 
curred, notify your local news- 
paper of this fact and point out 
that the check will be delivered by 
you and by the company adjuster. 
You might arrange to have the 
paper take a photograph of you 
and the adjuster delivering the 
check to your policyholder. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

Newspaper advertising is mass 
advertising and affords one of the 
best means of reaching the largest 
possible number of people. Fur- 
thermore, it can be quickly started 
or stopped, or the advertising mes- 
sage changed to conform with the 
latest developments. To be effec- 
tive in the long run, however, 
newspaper advertising should be 
conducted on a regular basis over 
as long a period of time as possi- 
ble, since it is the frequent repeti- 
tion of the agent’s name that 
counts. 

While a ‘“‘card”’ advertisement 
consisting of the agent’s name, ad- 
dress and business is better than 
no advertising at all, it should be 
borne in mind that one’s advertis- 
ing has to compete with other ad- 
vertising for the reader’s atten- 
tion. An advertisement does not 
necessarily have to be large in or- 
der to get readership, but it should 
have a definite sales message, it 
should be distinctive and wher- 
ever possible its effectiveness 
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should be enhanced through the 
use of attention-getting illustra- 
tions. 

The sales message should be 
changed from time to time, to 
keep something new before the 
reader. It is far better to run a 
series of small advertisements reg- 
ularly once or twice a week than 
to run one large advertisement 
only now and then. Most com- 
panies make available to their 
agents newspaper advertisements 
in mat form, written and prepared 
by advertising men who know the 
tricks of copy, layout and art work 
and who in addition are familiar 
with the insurance coverages and 
with other services rendered by 
the insurance business. 

For those agents who like to 
write their own advertisements, 
the local newspaper suggests many 
possibilities for tying in with acci- 
dents, burglaries, fires and other 
losses. Some agents have attracted 
quite a bit of favorable attention 
by ‘“‘conducting a column”: that 
is, an advertisement written in the 
style of a column, commenting on 
various local events. Not everyone, 
however, has the time or the abil- 
ity to do this. 

Cooperative advertising is an- 
other form of advertising that an 
agent will be asked to engage in by 
his local newspaper. Usually the 
newspaper takes the initiative, in 
connection with some event, such 
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as Fire Prevention Week, an acci- 
dent prevention drive, etc., in 
drawing up a full-page advertise- 
ment in which local insurance 
agents or other business men are 
asked to take standardized space 
units on a share-the-cost basis. 
The agent in such cooperative ad- 
vertisements may get some benefit 
by having his name brought to 
public attention as a community- 
spirited citizen, and there may be 
times when it is a good advertising 
investment, as in the case of a 
windstorm or explosion, when the 
community is abnormally insur- 
ance conscious. Usually, however, 
the same of money in- 
vested in regular, individual and 
competitive advertising placed, if 
possible, on a page where other 
agents are not advertising will give 
the greatest return per dollar. 


amount 


OuTpDooR ADVERTISING 


The person moving to a new city 
or town usually learns of the lead- 
ing hotel, dairy or bank even be- 
fore he gets there. He has seen the 
name and the address on a bill- 
board along the highway or rail- 
road. An agent who contracts for 
poster space or a painted display 
in several well-chosen locations in 
or adjacent to his community is 
sure of standing out as repre- 
senting an active and progressive 
agency, and many agents attribute 
a considerable amount of new 
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business to this medium. The com- 
panies’ advertising departments 
are usually prepared to furnish 
sketches and suggestions for out- 
door advertising, and some com- 
panies even provide the litho- 
graphed “‘paper”’ for the standard 
‘24 sheet” postings on automo- 
bile insurance and other lines. 


Rapio ADVERTISING 

Many agents erroneously be- 
lieve that radio as an advertising 
medium for the small business 
man is too expensive. Actually, 
radio time costs compare favor- 
ably with newspaper space rates. 
Furthermore, radio carries the ad- 
vertiser’s message directly into the 
homes of those he wishes to reach 
and permits a high degree of per- 
sonalization which is necessarily 
lacking in newspapers. There is no 
doubt that radio, properly used, 
can be an extremely effective ad- 
vertising medium for the insurance 
agent. 

Many of the basic rules which 
govern the use of newspaper ad- 
vertising apply also to radio. Per- 
haps the most important of these 
is the need for repetition. All too 
frequently, agents “‘take a flyer” 
in radio and quickly dismiss it as 
an ineffective medium when re- 
sults are not immediately forth- 
coming. Radio advertising should 
be planned carefully with an eye 
to long-range effectiveness and, 
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except in certain specific cases, 
should not be expected to produce 
positive results overnight. 

A second rule might be termed 
‘adaptation of material to the me- 
dium.” More specifically, the 
agent should be certain that the 
line of insurance to be featured 
will appeal to as large a group as 
possible — otherwise the sale mes- 
sage may be lost to a large per- 
centage of an audience which has 
been bought and paid for. For 
example, the comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy can be sold 
to practically anyone and thus 
lends itself admirably to radio 
selling. On the other hand, fiduci- 
ary bonds have a very limited 
market and should be advertised 
through more selective media. 


Keep It SHORT 

Brevity and simplicity in termi- 
nology are probably even more im- 
portant to effective radio adver- 
tising than they are to written 
media. Long-winded commercials 
may accomplish nothing more 
than irritating a radio audience, 
particularly on the subject of in- 
surance, an intangible commodity 
with the intricacies of which the 
general public is not entirely fa- 
miliar. 

Radio sales messages should be 
kept brief and to the point. Closely 
allied to brevity is the need for re- 
ducing insurance language to its 
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QOUUATH DTLAL ? 
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simplest terms for the same previ- 
ously mentioned reasons, Some 
agents have made the error of 
taking it for granted that certain 
insurance terms are commonly un- 
derstood — with the end result that 
their entire message was rendered 
valueless. Even the simplest insur- 
ance terminology, if it must be 
used, should be defined or ex- 
plained. 

Roughly, there are two methods 
an insurance agent can employ in 


presenting his sales message: the 
“spot” announcement and the 
prepared program. Each has been 
used with good results by many 
agents throughout the country. 
Spot announcements of varying 
length (from ten-second “station 
break” announcements to one- 
minute commercials) may be used 
as “‘name reminder” advertising 
or to sell specific lines of insurance 
or insurance services. In this re- 
spect it is well to remember the 
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importance of timeliness. Empha- 
sis on automobile insurance fits in 
nicely with a community traffic 
safety campaign, fire insurance 
with Fire Prevention Week, etc. 
Space does not permit a detailed 
discussion of the varying types of 
prepared programs. Many stations 
have ‘‘packaged” transcribed pro- 
grams available for sale. The gen- 
eral length of these programs may 
vary from a five-minute newscast 
to a half-hour musical or variety 
show. In any case the individual 
agent’s budget must determine the 
program length and frequency. 


Get Goop ADVICE 


Perhaps the cardinal rule to be 
followed in using radio as an ad- 
vertising medium is the need for 
securing experienced counsel in 
the preparation of material, selec- 
tion of time and frequency of 
broadcasting. The advertising de- 
partments of many insurance com- 
panies furnish radio advertising 
suggestions to their representatives 
without charge. If this is not the 
case in a particular instance, the 
radio station itself can be called 
upon to provide this service on a 
fee basis. At any agents 
should be guided by experts in 
the accomplishment of their radio 
objectives, otherwise the venture 
may result in a waste of money. 
Radio is capable of doing a real 
insurance selling job, but when 
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it is improperly used, the results 
can prove even more disappoint- 
ing than in the case of other forms 
of advertising. 


SALES FOLDERS 

There are many agents who have 
never used radio advertising or 
billboard advertising; there are 
others who have never used news- 
paper advertising. But there are 
not many insurance agents who 
have not made effective use of the 
sales folders furnished to them by 
their companies. 

Some agents make it a practice 
to enclose a folder or leaflet with 
all mail going out of their office. 
As a rule, the folders used for this 
purpose are of the small, light- 
weight variety which do not in- 
crease the postage costs. 

Other agents follow a more ag- 
gressive plan. Each month, on a 
regular schedule, they mail to the 
prospects on their mailing list a 
carefully selected folder on a 
timely subject, together with a per- 
sonalized letter. 

In many cases, agents make use 
of both plans, supplemented of 
course by the distribution of indi- 
vidual folders or other graphic 
material describing specific cov- 
erages to prospects during per- 
sonal interviews, or to policy- 
holders and others who come to 
their offices. 

The point is this: if you order a 
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supply of printed material, use it/ 
In most cases, the companies 
furnish it without charge, and it is 
easy to be over-enthusiastic and 
order a larger supply than you 
can put to good use. The annual 
wastage of printed material of all 
kinds in the insurance business is 
terrific and represents a definite 
cost which must be passed on to 
the ultimate buyer. Waste is never 
excusable, but particularly in 
these days when costs are soaring 
and when paper stock is so short in 
supply it is better to order only 
what supplies you plan to use im- 
mediately, reordering later if you 
find there is need of it. 


NOVELTIES 


Novelties, or souvenirs as they 
are sometimes called, of which 
there is an unlimited variety, are 
a form of advertising that has al- 
ways been popular with insurance 
agents. They are essentially a per- 
sonal contact type of advertising 
promotion designed to serve as a 
frequent reminder of the agent’s 
service and facilities and to build 
good will. In this category are in- 
cluded paperweights, pencils, key 
cases, book matches, notebooks 
and a host of other “reminders.” 
Calendars and yearbooks also are 
good-will-builders which can be 
considered in this general classifi- 
cation. 

The use of novelties obviously 
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calls for controlled distribution 
and this can best be effected by 
personal distribution. A good 


novelty is often an excellent door- 
opener in connection with “cold- 
canvass”’ Calls. It provides an ex- 
cellent excuse for calling and fre- 
quently succeeds in getting an 
agent an interview where the or- 
dinary calling card might fail. 


Wwe Expense RANGE 

Reminder or good-will adver- 
tising is frequently long-life ad- 
vertising. A calendar on a client’s 
wall or desk is assured preferred 
space for twelve months, a con- 
stant reminder of agency service. 
Paperweights — usually made of 
durable material — have been 
known to do duty on the desks of 
substantial prospects or policy- 
holders for ten years or longer. A 
paperweight is always “on top of 
the heap’? —a billboard in very 
preferred space, right at the point 
of sale. Leather notebooks are 
often used until they literally fall 
apart from use. A good mechani- 
cal pencil continues in use year 
after year. 

Some of the more inexpensive 
novelties, such as book matches 
and paper-covered memo books, 
can be distributed at civic club 
luncheons, meetings and similar 
occasions. The more expensive 
articles can be limited to one’s 
better clients and prospects. 
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In some cases agents combined 
the use of novelties with direct 
mail by sending a letter or printed 
piece to prospects offering a sou- 
venir to those who mail a return 
card or who call at the agent’s 
office. 

Even the lowly blotter, which 
is certainly no novelty, is used as a 
good-will-builder. I know of one 
agent in particular who makes a 
practice of leaving a fresh new 
blotter every Monday morning on 
the desk of every tenant in a cer- 
tain office building. There is no at- 
tempt to sell anything, but the 
agent’s advertisement is on the 
blotter. In a surprising number of 
cases, the agent receives inquiries 
about insurance. He finds that this 
plan, simple as it is, brings results. 
An even more effective idea is the 
personalized blotter which has the 
name of the person to whom it is 
given printed on it. There is some- 
thing that satisfies the ego about 
anything with the prospect’s own 
name on it and that makes it al- 
most impossible to throw it away. 


DIsPLAYS 


Display advertising can be as 
simple or as complicated as an 
agent wants to make it. Certainly 
any agent who has a ground loca- 
tion has every reason to take ad- 
vantage of a valuable advertising 
asset by making his office as at- 
tractive as possible to passers-by. 
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Usually there are available, 
through the agent’s company, col- 
orful window transfer signs that 
are easily applied and which will 
advertise his business. He can also 
obtain, either without charge from 
his company or at reasonable cost 
from commercial services, some 
type of poster or display service 
on a periodic basis. These will 
overcome window bareness which 
is a poor advertisement for any 
business. If he is ingenious, he can 
supplement such posters by mak- 
ing a more elaborate display, 
working in appropriate merchan- 
dise borrowed from local mer- 
chants with due credit. Some 
agencies make a practice of dis- 
playing the merchandise of clients 
— anything to attract attention 
and interest the public. Particu- 
larly appropriate are loss preven- 
tion subjects such as fire preven- 
tion, accident prevention, arson, 
crime, etc. 

In every town or city there are 
window display service organiza- 
tions which make a business of 
‘dressing’? drug store and other 
windows for the large national ad- 
vertisers. For three or four dollars 
a week, in most cases, these con- 
cerns will take over the whole re- 
sponsibility of maintaining an at- 
tractive “front,” supplying crepe 
paper and other necessary back- ° 
ground material and setting up 
the lithographed or printed dis- 
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play pieces sent you by your com- 
panies. 

Window effectiveness can be 
further enhanced by various types 
of electrical displays such as clocks, 
neon signs, etc., which are usually 
obtainable at moderate cost 
through the agent’s company or 
from advertising salesmen. 

Eye appeal should not end with 
the window; it should be con- 
tinued with the interior. Attractive 
displays are furnished by most 
companies for use on walks or 
counters, and advertising circulars 
and folders should be prominently 
displayed in such a manner that 
visitors will be tempted to look 
them over and possibly be re- 
minded of a needed form of pro- 
tection. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


In a previous article in this pub- 
lication mention has been made 
of the business-building opportu- 
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in a sustained and well 
relations pro- 


nities 
planned public 
gram.* 

By demonstrating the fact that 
they are interested not only in 
providing financial reimbursement 
in case a loss occurs but also in 
doing their utmost to prevent that 
loss, local agents have an oppor- 
tunity to impress the public with 
their desire to be of extraordinary 
service. 

Since the public likes to do busi- 
ness with a company where that 
spirit prevails, the agent who 
works sincerely to make his com- 
munity a safer and more law 
abiding place in which to live will 
find that his townspeople will 
naturally turn to him for more and 
more of their insurance needs. 

There are, of course, a number 
of different advertising, publicity 
and educational media which an 


* Loss Prevention Helps You, by Stanley 
F, Withe, March, 1947, page 1. 
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agent can employ in his loss pre- 
vention activities, many of them 
without any investment on the 
part of the agent but his time. 

In conclusion, one or two brief 
observations as to the fashioning 
of the various advertising media 
into the agency’s main advertising 
plan. There are few agencies that 
can employ them all. Some of 
them will naturally be eliminated 
entirely by local conditions, the 
amount of money available for 
advertising or other limitations. 
Others will not lend themselves to 
the agency’s general operating 
plan. But there is no agency that 
cannot employ one or more of 
these means of keeping its name 
before the community. 


PERSEVERANCE COUNTS 


The main thing in advertising 
is to keep everlastingly at it. It 
is better not to start on an adver- 
tising program than to use adver- 
tising on a “‘start and stop” basis. 
Advertising takes time to produce 
its effect. It builds up slowly and 
the momentum lasts a long time 
after the advertising power which 
created it is withdrawn. It is like 
a train which can travel a consid- 
erable distance after the engine is 
cut off, but the time comes when 
it will come to a standstill. Then 
it takes more power to get it going 
again than would have been re- 
quired to keep it running. A con- 


tinuous advertising program is, 
therefore, the most inexpensive 
kind of advertising in the long run. 

Another way of wasting money 
in advertising is not to spend 
enough. It is possible to spend so 
little on advertising that its effect 
is not felt. The advertising im- 
pressions are too far apart to be 
remembered or the advertisements 
are too small to be seen. A ladder 
which is half the height required to 
reach a window is not half as 
effective or worth half as much as 
a ladder which will reach its ob- 
jective. If you are going to ad- 
vertise, be sure you invest enough 
so that each new advertisement 
comes out before the last one is 
entirely forgotten. 

Most important of all, don’t get 
discouraged. There will be times 
when you can’t see immediate re- 
sults. You can’t see a tree growing, 
either, but after a period of time 
you can see the growth and you 
know it must have been growing 
all the time. Advertising is like 
that. Adopt it as a regular policy 
of your agency, plow back a large 
enough portion of each year’s 
earnings to make it easier for you 
to get a bigger future yield and 
you will find that it is not an ex- 
pense, but a reserve from which 
will come future profits —a re- 
serve that is getting bigger all the 
time — in other words, one of the 
very real assets of your agency. 





1947 C.P.C.U. Winners 


The Board of Trustees of the American Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., at its annual meeting in New York City, July 30, awarded 
the C.P.C.U. designation to 57 persons who have successfully fulfilled all the 
Institute’s requirements. 

The national conferment of designation took place in Los Angeles on Sep- 
tember 4 at an all-industry luncheon sponsored by the Pacific Chapter of the 
Society of Chartered Property & Casualty Underwriters. The conferment was 
held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Society. As in previous 
years, presentations of diplomas will be made at regional meetings to those who 
did not attend the conferment at Los Angeles. Three of these have already been 
scheduled in Chicago, New York and Philadelphia on October 21, October 27 
and November 6, respectively. With the completion of the fifth year of operation 
there are now 145 persons who have earned the C.P.C.U. designation; 405 
others have received credit for passing one or more examinations. Names and 
addresses of the new designees follow: 


Robert S. Blau, Cleveland, O. 

William E. Brandow, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Tom R. Chatfield, Dallas, Tex. 

Leon M. Constant, Richmond Hill, 
 & # 

John J. Corbett, Chicago, Il. 

Richard T. Creighton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bernard J. Daenzer, West Haven, Conn. 

Grattan H. Downey, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Philip J. Dubey, Cleveland, O. 

Leon M. duBois, St. Louis, Mo. 

Raymond B. Duguid, Verona, N. J. 

Edward E., Evans, Cleveland, O. 

John N. Flammer, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert W. Fraser, Chicago, IIl. 

Eldridge J. Freeman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John G. Goodell, Lansing, Mich. 

Robert W. Herberich, Akron, O. 

J. Edward Hedges, Bloomington, Ind. 

Stanley J. Higgins, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carleton N. Hughs, Atlanta, Ga. 

Robinson C. Jenner, Seattle, Wash. 


J. George Kaplan, New York, N. Y. 
Fred W. Lagerquist, Albany, Ga. 
Elisabeth McCain, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
John J. McCormack, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward E. McLaren, Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. McManus, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Deane W. Merrill, Newark, N. J. 
Franklin R. Miley, Chicago, Ill. 
Donald G. Miller, New York, N. Y. 
Kenneth G. Myers, Seattle, Wash. 
Frank L. Oakes, Jr., Newington, Conn. 
Ben F. Paine, Long Beach, Calif. 
Charles M. Patrick, Dallas, Tex. 
Clyde W. Quick, Newark, N. J. 
Alphonso Ragland, Jr., Dallas, Tex. 
Frederick A. Rhodes, Houston, Tex. 
John B. Roach, Chicago, Ill. 
Garret W. Roerink, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. P. Sargent, Seattle, Wash. 
William M. Scott, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John R. Sherman, Salt Lake City, U. 
H. B. Skelton, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Wm. H. B. Stevens, Harrisburg, Pa. John W. Watson, New York, N. Y. 
Walter Strauss, Bronx, N. Y. Kenneth E. Webster, Chicago, Ill. 
Louis J. Teeuwen, St. Louis, Mo. Albert L. Weiss, St. Louis, Mo. 
William H. A. Terry, Fort Worth, Tex. Harry Wheeler, Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. Maynard Toelle, Elgin, Ill. Samuel Yacker, Chicago, Ill 

Donald R. Van Wart, Beloit, Wis. Thomas J. Yborra, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richard W. Walker, Omaha, Neb. Harold M. Zeigler, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ralph Reed Wolfe, 1883-1947 


ALPH REED WOLFE, associate editor of THE CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, 
R died on August 10 at his home in Plandome, Long Island, after an illness 
of several months, A former Sunday editor of the Hartford Courant and editor of 
several insurance magazines, Mr. Wolfe was well known in publishing and 
insurance circles. 


Born in Williamsport, Pa., son of the Rev. Henry Miles Wolfe and Harriet 
Reed Wolfe, he attended Bulkeley School in New London, Connecticut. In 1908 
he was graduated from Trinity College where he was a member of Alpha Delta 
Phi fraternity. Immediately after graduation, Mr. Wolfe joined the editorial 
staff of the Hartford Courant and later became its chief editorial writer.t He 
was appointed the paper’s first Sunday editor in 1913. 


In 1926 Mr. Wolfe came to New York as vice president of Herbert Clough, 
Inc. Shortly afterward he became field editor for The Spectator. He became 
associate editor of the Jnsurance Field in 1929. 


Mr. Wolfe joined the staff of the Association of Casualty and*Surety Com- 
panies in 1939, but left in 1943 to become managing editor of the Southwest 
Insuror in Dallas, Texas. In April, 1944, he returned to the Association to assist 
in the publication of THE JOURNAL. 





* Those contract bonds, so 
vital to our economic 
structure, are also impor- 
tant to the agent as an 
entering wedge for other 
insurance sales 


Finances for a Boom 


HE CONSTRUCTION contract 
bond furnished by corporate 
surety has become an important 
part of our economic structure, 
because it protects against loss 
those interests which have the fi- 
nances available to permit the 
construction industry to function. 
The construction contract bond 
guarantees that the contractor 
will perform his work according to 
the plans and specifications and 
pay the labor and material bills 
incurred in connection with the 
contract. The contractor appears 
as the principal in the bond, and 
the surety, as such, is bound with 
him to the owner, who is described 
as the obligee. The condition of 
the bond generally reads to the 
effect that if the contractor will 
perform the contract as provided 
therein and pay the bills, the obli- 
gation of the bond will be void; 
otherwise, it will remain in force. 
All of which in simple language is 
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BY AUGUST WESTPHAL 





interpreted to mean that upon the 
contractor’s default the surety 
will indemnify the owner for his 
loss up to the penalty of the bond. 
The bond cannot be cancelled and 
continues in force until the con- 
tract has been performed or is 
otherwise terminated. 

Bonds are required on all im- 
portant contracts by the Federal, 
state and smaller government 
bodies and frequently by private 
interests. Prior to August, 1935, 
the Federal government used one 
bond covering both performance 
and the payment provision. Under 
a law known as the Miller Act, 
which became effective in Octo- 
ber, 1935, provision was made for 
the filing of a separate payment 
bond. It is now the Federal gov- 
ernment’s general practice to re- 
quire a performance bond (form 
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25) and a payment bond (form 
25A) on contracts awarded in ex- 
cess of $2,000. The performance 
bond is for the benefit of the gov- 
ernment; the payment bond pro- 
tects the material dealers and 
laborers. By statutory regulation, 
some states and their subdivisions 
follow the same 
procedure of re- 
quiring two sep- 
arate bonds. 

In August, 
1946, the Asso- 
ciation of Casu- 
alty and Surety 
Companies _re- 
leased new forms 
of performance 
and payment 
bonds, to stimu- 
late the produc- 
tion of bonds on 
private con- 
struction work. 
This per- 
formance bond 
states that upon 
default of the 
contractor the surety will ‘‘com- 
plete the contract” or procure a con- 
tractor to do so. Prior to the publica- 
tion of the new bond, the surety 
only indemnified the owner 
against loss on default. It did not 
assume the obligation to complete, 
or procure a contractor to com- 
plete, the work. The payment 
bond guarantees prompt payment 


new 
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. service with ample reward 
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to all claimants as defined therein, 
of all labor and material used in 
the performance of the contract. 

Although the construction con- 
tract bond is the more important, 
another classification known as 
the supply bond should not be 
overlooked. It guarantees the fur- 

nishing of mis- 
cellaneous com- 
modities readily 
obtained on the 
open market; 
for example, 
furnishing gro- 
ceries and med- 
ical supplies to 
city institutions. 
These bonds 
present no spe- 
cial problems 
when written 
for established 
concerns. 

The element 
of risk is always 
present in con- 
struction con- 
tract bond 
underwriting. How serious a risk 
this may be depends on numerous 
factors. Some contracts are more 
difficult to perform than others. 
The hazards vary with the type of 
work involved; to illustrate, poor 
underground conditions at times 
are difficult to overcome and, 
therefore, increase unexpectedly 
the costs of foundations needed to 
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support large building structures. 
Flood waters destroy partially 
constructed engineering projects 
and present obstacles with which 
only the most skillful and experi- 
enced engineers can cope. 

These problems and others such 
as the scarcity of material, lack of 
skilled help and poor production 
resulting from uncooperative la- 
bor, all have a bearing on the 
completion of any contract. With 
a bond signed on behalf of the 
contractor by corporate surety, 
the owner for whom the work is to 
be performed is relieved of the 
risk. Also in the event of default, 
he is protected against loss. Be- 
cause of the guarantee to pay bills 
to subcontractors, dealers and 
manufacturers who furnish work 
and materials, better price quota- 
tions may be quoted by them to 
the contractor. In turn, this per- 
mits the contractor to make a 
more conservative price to the 
owner. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Applicants for the construction 
contract bond must be carefully 
selected. In order to qualify, they 
must possess integrity with the 
willingness to perform their work 
in accordance with the plans and 
specifications; experience in the 
particular type of work and a com- 
petent staff of employees; respon- 
sibility in the form of current re- 
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sources and credit with which to 
finance the contract. Ownership 
of good and suitable equipment is 
also essential. 

No hard and fast rules can be 
made as to the amount of re- 
sources an applicant must have in 
order to be eligible for bond. He 
must, however, be able to show a 
good net current position sufficient 
to finance the contract under con- 
sideration and any other contracts 
in the course of completion. In 
analyzing the net current worth, 
credit is allowed for cash, good 
and readily marketable securities, 
good accounts receivable and 
some materials. Against these are 
charged current obligations. Con- 
sideration is finally given to sec- 
ondary assets such as real estate 
holdings, other assets and credit 
facilities available. 


CAREFUL EXAMINATION 


Nothing is to be taken for 
granted in contract bond under- 
writing. In addition to the confir- 
mation of the contractor’s qualifi- 
cations as to integrity, experience 
and responsibility, the contract 
should be reviewed to detect any 
unusual provisions which would 
increase the risk normally in- 
volved. For example, the contract 
may require completion of a large 
project within a very short period 
of time and make the contractor 
liable to pay heavy liquidated 
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Flood waters present obstacles difficult to cobe with 


damages for each day beyond the 
allotted time. The plans and spec- 
ifications should also be referred 
to as they may reveal very deep 
trenches to be cut or tunnel work 
done in connection with sewer 
construction. A contract with such 
requirements would be more dan- 
gerous than one with shallow 
trenches or no tunneling. 


To be reasonably sure that a 
contractor has made a price for 
which he can do the work with 
some profit, his price should be 
compared with competitive bids. 
If the contractor’s price is close to 
his competitors’ figures, the infer- 
ence is that he has made a good 
estimate of the costs. A figure 10 
percent or more below the next 
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higher bidder would be consid- 
ered unfavorably, and an explana- 
tion would be required to justify, 
if possible, the difference. 

Since the contract bond pro- 
duces a large premium income and 
is desirable business if carefully 
underwritten, the agents should 
solicit all contractors regularly. 
Quite frequently bonds are called 
for on short notice. The bond 
agent who is always available and 
can give the needed service is the 
one to get the business. By prepar- 
ing his company in advance with 
current financial statements of the 
contractor, the experience and 
past performance record and a 
report giving the result of local in- 
vestigations made through the 
banks and material dealers, the 
agent will place himself in a posi- 
tion to get quick action when 
needed. The efforts made in as- 
sembling the details for the home 
office will be well paid. Agents 
should call on and become ac- 
quainted with local architects and 
visit the city and town engineers’ 
offices to keep informed on new 
work to be advertised. On learn- 
ing of bids to be received or new 
construction programs to be un- 
dertaken, the agent should call on 
contractors who may be inter- 
ested. Such opportunities to dis- 
cuss and offer their services should 
not be neglected. 

In addition to the financial 
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gain, a certain personal satisfac- 
tion is derived by the agent in be- 
ing able to furnish to a deserving 
contractor the bond to guarantee 
the construction of a local school 
or hospital. Can there be a better 
advertisement for the agent than 
the privilege of saying at the 
Rotary Club luncheon or other 
gathering: “My office arranged 
the bond for the contractor build- 
ing our new hospital?” Such serv- 
ice establishes a prestige which 
money cannot buy. Preparing un- 
derwriting data for his company 
gives the agent a splendid oppor- 
tunity to meet the city officials 
and other influential citizens in 
his and neighboring communities. 
Furnishing the contractor his bond 
often acts as the entering wedge 
for other insurance sales also. 

Huge sums of money are still to 
be spent this year by government 
agencies and private capital for 
various construction projects de- 
layed by the war, particularly now 
that practically all wartime and 
reconversion restrictions on mate- 
rials and building have been 
lifted. Corporate surety will fur- 
nish the protection to prevent 
financial loss to these interests 
through the medium of contract 
bonds to qualified contractors. 
Agents should now prepare to give 
efficient and prompt bond service 
when called upon to do so. They 
will be amply rewarded. 














HON. JOHN EDWIN LARSON 
FLORIDA 


HE HONORABLE JOHN Epwin Larson is Insurance Commis- 
gp and Fire Marshal for Florida. He holds an A.B. degree 
from Allegheny College and an LL.B. from Florida Law College. 
He was principal of a Florida high school for three years, a local 
mayor for three years, and county commissioner of Clay County 
for two years. From 1929 to 1931 he was a member of the House of 
Representatives representing Clay County; from 1932 to 1933 he 
was State Senator for the 29th District. In August, 1933, he was 
appointed Collector of Internal Revenue for the District of Florida 
and served in that capacity for six years. He was elected State 
Treasurer and Insurance Commissioner in November, 1940, and 
assumed those duties in January, 1941. He is vice president of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners, vice president 
of the National Association of State Auditors, Comptrollers and 
Treasurers, and past president of the National Association of Se- 
curities Administrators. He is active in civic and social groups. 
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HON. VOYTA WRABETZ 
WISCONSIN 


HE HONORABLE VOyYTA WRABETZ, Industrial Commissioner for 

Wisconsin, is a native of that state. He was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin’s College of Letters and Sciences in 1903 
and from the College of Law in 1906. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. After his admission to the bar in 1906, he practiced law in 
Madison for ten years. He became associated with the Industrial 
Commission as an examiner in 1919, has been a commissioner since 
1927 and chairman of the commission since 1932. From 1937 to 
1939, he served as chairman of the Labor Relations Board; from 
1938 to 1939 as president of the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions. From 1940 to 1946, he was 
president of the International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials. He is very active in safety work and has written many 
articles on labor laws and problems. He is director of a bank and 
plays an important part in local civic activities. 
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. .. AUTOMOBILE 


Too Attractive. A garage owner was 
ready to move to a quieter location after 
a 32-ton tractor trailer sideswiped his 
roadside station. The station, moreover, 
was brand new, he complained. He had 
built it to replace one destroyed the year 
before by another tractor trailer. (Water- 
town, N. Y.). . . . Must Have Been the 
13th. Fate certainly had it in for this 
motorist. He thought he was getting off 
easy when he emerged unhurt after 
smashing his car against a bridge railing. 
Congratulating himself too soon, he got 
out to inspect the damage to his car — 
and fell eight feet into a rocky creek bed, 
suffered critical injuries. (Three Lakes, 
Wisconsin). . . . Compliment. A motor- 
ist arrested for speeding at 40 miles an 
hour in a 30-mile zone paid his $10 fine 
with a smile. His car was a 1914 Peerless 
—the oldest car for miles around. 
*‘Didn’t think the old girl had it in her,” 
he said, proudly. (Boise, Idaho.) 


et 


Just Too Soon. A certain New England 
business man is undoubtedly regretting a 
surge of confidence which made him can- 
cel the insurance on his storehouses. The 
day after the cancellation, those build- 
ings burned down. (Amesbury, Mass.) 


. . . LIABILITY 


Why Eat Spinach? Claiming that a penny 
in his dish of spinach had broken off two 
of his teeth at the gums, a dentist brought 
suit for $5,000 against a restaurant. He 
said the incident had so completely un- 
nerved him that he had been unable to 
work on his patients’ teeth for a month. 
(St. Louis, Mo.). . . . Rash Treatment. 
A patient who had received a number of 
X-ray treatments for athlete’s foot, sued 
his doctor for $20,000. True, he admitted, 
the rash had disappeared since treatments 
began — but he had also lost one of his 
toes, he said. (Lynchburg, Va.) 


. . . MISCELLANEOUS 


Lose and Learn. Acting as his own lawyer, 
a 19-year-old youth was freed of a bur- 
glary charge by a Circuit Court jury after 
a brilliant presentation of his case. Spec- 
tators were agreed that his impressive 
cross-examination of witnesses and his 
ringing final plea convinced the jury. Un- 
fortunately the young man still had to 
serve a four-year prison sentence on a 
previous burglary conviction. In that 
trial he had been defended by a lawyer! 
(St. Louis, Mo.). . . . Easy. When the 
radio in their patrol car blared out the 
order: ‘Investigate an open manhole at 
Grand and Jefferson Drives in Forest 
Park,” the police sergeant and the patrol- 
man had no trouble complying. They 
were right on the spot —in fact the 
right front wheel of their car was caught 
in the manhole. (St. Louis, Mo.) 





* Never underestimate the 
power of the press; when 
it speaks out for highway 
safety, drivers sit up and 
take notice 


The Press Lends a Hand 


HE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
ee is notoriously allergic to 
regimentation and the average ed- 
itorial office is quite apt to be a 
stronghold of rugged individual- 
ism. So it is aj] the more significant 
that for the past three months, 
8,000 newspapers in every state o1 
the Union have been working as 
one in the cause of highway safety. 
Week after week, big city dailies 
and small town weeklies from 
Maine to Oregon and North Da- 
kota to Texas have been carrying 
identical news articles, editorials, 
photographs and safety tips, to say 
nothing of full-page advertise- 
ments representing millions of 
dollars worth of precious news- 
paper space. Locally they have 
written thousands of original edi- 
torials and traffic stories, enlisted 
the support of radio stations, 
spurred efforts by police, safety 
officials and civic groups, and 
stimulated public sentiment. 





By J. DEWEY DORSETT 





They have thrown the full 
weight of their influence into what 
is regarded as the greatest coop- 
erative public service program 
ever undertaken by the press of 
the nation in peacetime. 

It is a matter of justifiable pride 
to capital stock casualty and surety 
companies that this program, which 
had the official endorsement of the 
President’s Second Highway Safety 
Conference and was directly spon- 
sored and promoted by some 50 
state and national press and pub- 
lisher associations, was planned, 
written and distributed by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

A program of such magnitude 
can hardly fail to have an impor- 
tant two-fold result: it should sub- 
stantially reduce automobile acci- 
dents and it should promote 
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widespread good will for insurance. 

Three factors contributed out- 
standingly to the large-scale 
adoption of the program. First of 
these was the urgent need for it. 
Every newspaper editor in the 
country knew that the toll of street 
and highway accidents consti- 
tuted a real 
problem — 
33,500 killed in 
1946, 1,150,000 
injured, a two 
billion dollar 
economic loss to 
the nation. Edi- 
tors knew, too, 
that just print- 
ing statistics 
was not enough 
— that people 
needed to be 
more sharply 
reminded, 
warned and, 
above all, edu- 
cated. Another 
factor contrib- 
uting to its suc- 
cess was the nature of the cam- 
paign itself. It was educational, 
but not dull; it was newsworthy, 
comprehensive and carefully worked 
out to utilize all the facets of news- 
paper influence. You can fool 
some editors some of the time — 
but not 8,000, and not over a 13- 
week period. The third factor was 
well greased production machin- 
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and also well greased 


ery 
elbows! 

The beginnings of this giant 
campaign were not spectacular. 
Back in the summer of 1946, the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, wishing to 
conduct an educational campaign 
in support of 
street and, high- 
way safety, 
wrote to our 
National Con- 
servation Bu- 
reau, among 
other accident 
prevention 
groups, asking 
for suggestions 
as to how sucha 
program might 
be effectively 
operated 
through the 
pages of its 
newspaper 
members. The 
letter was 
promptly re- 
ferred to our Information and 
Publications Department. 

If the inquiry was more or less 
routine, the response was not. 
Within a week the National Con- 
servation Bureau and the Informa- 
tion and Publications Department 
together had drawn up a plan for 
a complete 13-week campaign, 
employing every available me- 
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dium of newspaper communica- 
tion, including news articles, edi- 
torials, news pictures, locally spon- 
sored advertising and community 
activities. The PNPA’s board of 
directors not only unanimously 
approved the plan, but invited 
this Association to conduct the 
entire campaign in its name. 

It is not too hard to see why this 
unprecedented action was taken 
by PNPA. The program was ut- 
terly devoid of any publicity plug 
for insurance. It was a purely edu- 
cational project with only one 
aim — to make people aware of 
the causes of motor vehicle acci- 
dents and the means of preventing 
them. In addition, the Association 


agreed to prepare and distribute 
the complete campaign without 
any cost to the PNPA. The price 
was not small, but it was our con- 
tribution to the success of a most 
vital public service. 


MATERIAL FuRNISHED 


The campaign format — which 
remained essentially unchanged 
throughout the subsequent expan- 
sion of the program —- provided 
for a 13-week drive. Each kit of 
material received by a newspaper 
contained the following: 

13 news articles, each written 
and signed by a specialist in the 
particular phase of highway safety 
it covered. 

13 editorials, covering the sa- 
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lient points of the news articles. 

13 “safety tips,” describing 
many of the smaller violations and 
faulty attitudes which contribute 
to driver and pedestrian deaths. 

13 photographs, in mat form, 
each showing a fatal accident and 
explaining the violations which 
caused it. 

13 advertisements, in mat form, 
each illustrating a primary cause 
of highway deaths, with brief ex- 
planatory copy, supported by sta- 
tistics. 

A list. of suggestions to editors 
for the development of local ar- 
ticles. 


INTEREST SPREADS 


Immediately following PNPA’s 
acceptance of the program, it was 
adopted also by the New Jersey 
Press Association. In both of these 
states the campaigns were so suc- 
cessful that plans were made to 
repeat them in the spring of 1947, 
using new material. Motor ve- 
hicle deaths in New Jersey, for 
example, dropped 40 percent to 
the lowest point in 15 years, de- 
spite a heavy increase in registra- 
tions. But even before the results 
of the first campaigns became 
known, other states began to show 
interest in the program. 

By the end of October, 12 more 
press and publisher associations 
were setting opening dates for 
campaigns for the coming winter 
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Newspapers the country over worked together for highway safety 


and spring. In each case the Asso- 
ciation continued to prepare and 
distribute hundreds of campaign 
kits without cost to the papers, 
adapting the material to fit the 
highway accident experience and 
special needs of individual states 


on the basis of statistical data 
provided by the respective motor 
vehicle departments. 


A number of newspaper organi- 
zations and publications of na- 
tional importance soon found the 
safety campaigns important enough 
to feature in their pages. The Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and the National Editorial 
Association voluntarily asked per- 
mission to endorse it and urged 
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their members to adopt it. Editor 
& Publisher, Tide Magazine and 
Printers Ink, national trade organs 
of journalism and advertising, and 
Western Newspaper Union’s ultra- 
cautious Publishers Auxiliary, all de- 
scribed it in considerable detail 
in their hard-to-make columns. 

The next development was an 
invitation to the heads of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau and 
the Information and Publications 
Department to assist in organizing 
and promoting President ‘Tru- 
man’s Second Highway Safety 
Conference. As a preliminary step 
it was proposed that the Presi- 
dent’s Conference should co-spon- 
sor the State Press Association 
Highway Safety Programs. All 
states whose campaigns were not 
already under way were asked to 
postpone their opening dates to 
the week following the President’s 
Conference, and all agreed to do 
so. The proposal was adopted and 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, 
general chairman of the Confer- 
ence, wrote a personal letter to the 
heads of all state press and pub- 
lisher associations, urging their 
cooperation. 


New MATERIAL ASSEMBLED 


In the meantime, to meet plans 
for a campaign of national scope, 
completely new material had to be 
prepared by the Association. A 
new set of illustrations had to be 
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drawn for the advertisements, new 
copy written on the basis of up-to- 
date national statistics; police files 
the country over had to be combed 
for the most representative, effec- 
tive and recent accident photo- 
graphs, and 13 news articles had 
to be obtained, by-lined by top 
names associated with national 
highway safety and traffic control. 
Writers of the Information and 
Publications Department staff also 
prepared a new series of editorials 
and safety tips. 

Then the gigantic production 
and distribution task got under 
way. The printer canvassed the 
market for mat paper, secured 
enough for the more than 100,000 
full-page advertisements and a 
like number of smaller news pic- 
tures that would be needed. Then 
the presses began to grind. 


TREMENDOUS RESPONSE 


The response of the press and 
publisher associations to General 
Fleming’s letter was overwhelm- 
ing. The list of participating asso- 
ciations quickly swelled from the 
original 12 to 25 — then to 35 — 
finally to 50. At the eleventh hour, 
a flood of requests poured in from 
small papers who were not mem- 
bers of any participating associa- 
tion. Even Canadian papers wrote 
and telegraphed, asking permis- 
sion to carry the program and to 
rewrite the advertising copy in 
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terms of Canadian experience. 
Shortly after the campaign 
opened, press associations began 
sending in scrapbooks showing the 
impressive coverage in their states, 
and heavy bundles of the full-page 
advertisements arrived each week 
in the Information and Publica- 
tions Department, disclosing spon- 
sors ranging from big utility com- 
panies to small-town stores and 
safety-minded private citizens. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 

The National Highway Safety 
Program came to a close, officially, 
with the week of September 15th. 
What has it accomplished? In the 
first place, the campaign is only 
nominally over; its effects will be 
felt for many months to come. In 
countless communities, local cam- 
paigns are still under way. In 
many, vastly improved machinery 
for street and highway safety has 
been put into motion. Press clip- 
pings received from all over the 
country describe new zoning laws, 
improved traffic control devices, 
more classes in driver education, 
stricter enforcement of law, more 


stringent requirements for licens- 
ing and inspection. 

Certainly millions of Americans 
are more aware than they have 
ever been before of the dangerous 
acts and attitudes which are re- 
sponsible for motor vehicle and 
pedestrian accidents, and they 
have learned how to correct them. 
It is safe to prophesy that thou- 
sands of persons whom 1946 statis- 
tics marked as doomed to die in 
automobile accidents will live, 
thanks to the lessons in safety im- 
pressed on them through the pages 
of their daily and weekly news- 
papers. 

No less important in its long- 
range effects is that intangible 
called good will. Good will is a 
quality not measurable in dollars 
and cents, in rates nor in premium 
income. Yet every company exec- 
utive and every insurance agent 
knows it is the life blood of a suc- 
cessful enterprise. The state and 
national safety campaigns have 
focused the attention of the public 
more conspicuously than ever 
before upon insurance as a con- 
server of human life. 
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‘Postman’s Holiday 


A man retired after carrying the mail for 41 years, during 
which time he had “‘plodded four times around the world” 
—and has taken a job as a door-to-door salesman! 





SAFETY WINNER. Connecticut's Gov. Mc- 
Conaughy (left) and Highway Safety Commis- 
sion chairman Robert Catlin (center) receive 
the 1946 National Traffic & Pedestrian Safety 
Award from Rep. Clifford Davis of Tenn. 


A ‘Personalities 


SAFETY SPONSOR. President Truman opens three-day High- 
way Safety Conference in Washington, is greeted on his arrival 
by Conference chairman, Major General Philip B. Fleming. 
(For one part played at the Conference by the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies, see The Press Lends a Hand, p. 25.) 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


Aviation V 


BARNSTORMER. This pilot took the 
hard way to learn that hitting the side of 
a barn door is just as easy as it’s cracked 
up to be! He escaped with only a 
sprained ankle and a cut nose. 


WINDED! Gales of 55 to 60 miles an hour yanked this Stearman 
Navy S-2 trainer from its heavy moorings, swept it 500 feet across the 
airport at Palwaukee, Illinois, and shivered its timbers against a bound- 
ary fence at the end of the field. The plane is a total wreck, now good 
only for salvage. Damages were estimated at $2,000. 
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TIE-UP. A load of pipe which shifted as this freight train PILE-UP. Thrown about like jackstraws were 13 hea 
rounded a curve was responsible for the derailment of freight cars of this Chicago Great Western Railroa 
ten cars near Stroudsburg, Pa. No one was injured inthe train. It is believed that a defective truck was respo 
wreck, but it was many hours before the tracks were sible for this spectacular accident in which miraculou: 
cleared and normal train schedules resumed. ly no one was killed or injured. 


A Railroad 


THE wNEWeo 


MORE TRASH! This trash truck, out of control, swerved off the road and 
slammed into a private home in Washington, D. C., coming to rest in the 
middle of the living room. The five occupants of the house were asleep at 
the time of the accident and were not injured. Worst headache was the 
driver’s. He received a concussion and possible skull fracture. 
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TRAGIC WEDDING. This heap of 
been an automobile, is all that remai 
members of the bride’s family were t 
The car was struck by Pennsylvania f 
crossed the track near Munster, Ind 
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OSE-UP. Passengers on this Long Island Railroad 
in are getting a good look at the remains of an auto- 
pbile which collided with the train at a crossing. Driver 
the car was pulled from the burning wreckage by a 
in conductor and later taken to a hospital 


SMASH-UP. The engineer was killed and eight crewmen 
injured in this terrific crash which occurred when a New 
York Central passenger-mail train hit an automobile at 
Huron, Ohio. The impact of the crash derailed nine of the 
eleven cars and ripped up 2,000 feet of roadbed. 
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Automobile VV 


age, which hardly looks as though it had ever MISSED THE POINT. The driver of this automobile was speeding 

he sedan in which a bride and groom and four through crowded Chicago streets at an estimated 60 miles an hour 

y killed less than two hours after the wedding. when he crashed into a trolley and was critically injured. lronically 

id “Holiday Special” passenger train as they enough, he managed to miss the sign, prominently displayed on the 
trolley, which carried the warning, “Less Accidents.” 
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BRAVE SMILES. June McVay, 14, smiles with her mother ina MANNEQUIN BREAKS OUT. When high 
Cleveland hospital despite the loss of her eye as the result of a winds set up vibration in this Atlanta, Ga., 
freak accident. When the family car stopped suddenly, June, store window, one of the mannequins pitched 
alone in the back seat, was thrown to the floor where a splinter forward through the plate glass. The fallen 
from her broken nursing bottle entered her eye. damsel’s companions seem uninterested. ; 


A Miscellaneous 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Flood ¥ 


BANG! IT’S RAINING! The entire back por- RIDGEPOLE WALKER. High and dry — so far — is this Cana- 
tion of this private residence isa shambles after dian resident who, we may be sure, feels that this time the 
water from heavy rains reached the gas heater Ottawa River has really gone too far. But at least there’s some 
and caused a terrific explosion. Five persons comfort in the fact that his neighbor’s house is two stories 
asleep in the building escaped injury. under, too. Watch out, feller! Your eave's dropping! 








BLAZE SWEE 
OwN TOW! 


* Accidents make better 
headlines than accident 
prevention; but year in, 
year out, industrial safety 
specialists are teaching 
workers how fo stay alive 


Industrial Safety Service 


TRICTLY FROM an _ insurance 
S point of view, which is better 
— to pay accident claims or pre- 
vent accidents from happening? 
The answer is obvious. 

It may be argued that accidents 
can never be completely elim- 
inated, and the argument would 
be difficult to refute. But accidents 
can be reduced and may be elim- 
inated if two primary reasons for 
their occurrence are corrected. 
These, fundamentally, are the 
poor design of materials or equip- 
ment permitting an accident to 
result, and the lack of information 
and thoughtfulness on the part of 
individuals which also enables ac- 
cidents to happen. The correction 
of faulty design is the responsibil- 
ity of the engineer. The correction 
of faulty thinking habits is the 
responsibility of everyone. It is the 
latter responsibility, and how the 
industrial safety staff of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau has 
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BY JOHN V. GRIMALDI 





attempted to meet it, that con- 
cerns this article. 

The industrial safety staff ap- 
preciates that the subject of acci- 
dent prevention lacks the glamour 
and appeal of some others. It 
has never made the front page 
of even the most conservative of 
newspapers, but instead has been 
crowded into more remote pages 
by sensational news stories like 
hatchet murders, sex crimes, fi- 
nancial swindles and major ca- 
tastrophes. 

I keep in the top draw of my 
desk two pages from a New York 
City tabloid. One is the front 
page, and announces the total 
number of deaths in the Cocoanut 
Grove fire of several years back. 
The other page from the same 
issue, in a space one column wide 
and not greater than 14% inches 
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long, directly under the obituary 
column, calls attention to the re- 
sults of accident prevention work 
in the past year. It states that over 
1,000 lives that statistical fore- 
casters said would be lost, had 
been saved. 

The importance of such infor- 
mation to the 


October 


saving themselves from the misfor- 
tune of accidents. 

It is precisely to accomplish 
that purpose that the National 
Conservation Bureau publishes 
books and pamphlets that are seri- 
ous in purpose and accurate in 
information for distribution to the 

public as a 





nation should 
be apparent. 
Yet, apparent- 
ly, it doesn’t ap- 
peal to the pub- 
lic that buys 
newspapers, at 
least. Why this 
is so, is difficult 
to understand. 
One reason 
may be that 
people lack a 
sensitivity to 
the value of safe- 
ty until an ac- 
cident overtakes 
them. It’s some- 
what like the 
average person’s 
attitude towards his doctor. 
Most of us pay little attention to 
our health until we get sick, and 
then howl lustily for the good 
medico. Perhaps the only way to 
overcome this almost universal 
failure to understand the impor- 
tance of caring for one’s self is to 
make information available to 
people on the ways and means of 
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. preventing accidents is cheaper 


whole and to 
specialized 
groups that 
compose it. Be- 
cause we thus 
function chiefly 
as a service unit 
to the com- 
panies making 
up the member- 
ship of the As- 
sociation of 
Casualty and 
Surety Com- 
panies, this 
article may be 
regarded as a 
report on what 
the industrial 
safety staff has 
done during the past year to sup- 
ply casualty and surety producers 
and company representatives 
with the information they need to 
help prevent costly accidents. 
Now let’s look at the record. 
Looking ahead to a probable 
boom in the building industry, a 
new series of pamphlets on con- 
struction safety is being completed 
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at this writing. Two of these 
pamphlets will be printed within 
a short time. They are, “Your 
Guide to Safety in Steel Erection 
Work,” and “Your Guide to Safe- 
ty When Blasting.” These will be 
the first complete series of con- 
densed rules of safety written for 
employees and supervisors in con- 
struction work, and each will be 
on a specific specialty in that field. 
This series can be counted on as 
another of the major services made 
available by stock insurance com- 
panies and the booklets will be 
available only through the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The rule book series has been 
increased by three new editions, 
**Your Guide to Safety From Low 
Voltage Hazards,” “Your Guide 
to Safe Lifting,” and “Your Guide 
to Safety as a New Employee.” 
Each has been prepared for use by 
industry in general, with the ex- 
ception of the low voltage rule 
book, whose scope has_ been 
broadened to include information 
on low voltage hazards in the 
home. 


FirE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


Serious fires throughout the 
nation during the year have 
brought to everyone’s attention 
the need for renewed effort to pre- 
vent such disasters. The Bureau 
prepared two booklets toward this 
end. The first, “Fire Control — 
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Its Equipment, Personnel, and 
Procedure,” was written specifi- 
cally for industrial management. 
It describes in detail what should 
be done to control industrial fires 
and how to protect property and 
personnel if a fire should occur. 
The second booklet, ‘‘A Fire Pre- 
vention Guide for Hotels,” offers 
hotel management the informa- 
tion it needs to make the hotel safe 
against the danger of a cCatas- 
trophic fire. 

Another new pamphlet, written 
expressly for commercial vehicle 
fleet operations, “Commercial 
Vehicle Drivers Guide Book,” lists 
the important considerations that 
the commercial vehicle driver 
should know to avoid accidents. 
The importance of publications on 
automotive safety is stressed by the 
tremendous current national in- 
terest in the reduction of highway 
accidents. 

New Fre_tp ENTERED 

The Bureau’s industrial divi- 
sion, whose purpose is to provide 
service to member company en- 
gineering departments and work 
with subcommittees developing 
publications such as those men- 
tioned, is very proud of its par- 
ticipation in the accident preven- 
tion publications prepared in the 
relatively new field of liquefied 
petroleum gas. Through its lique- 
fied petroleum gas research com- 
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Safety guides cover a wide range of specialized fields 


mittee, eight new pamphlets have 
been written and distributed and 
others are in the process of 
preparation. Those completed are: 
“Liquefied Petroleum Gas — 
What It Is — How It Acts (First 
Revision),” ‘Safe Operation of 
Motor Vehicles Transporting Liq- 
uefied Petroleum Gas,” “Safe 
Motor Vehicles and Equipment 


for Transporting Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gas,” “Safe Design and 
Operation of Central Plants for 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Utility 
Service,” “Safe Use of Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas in Industry,” “Safe 
Storage and Distribution of Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas” and “Safe 
Use of Liquefied Petroleum Gas in 
Domestic Installations.” These 
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pamphlets have proved of value to 
both insurance field engineers and 
the liquefied petroleum gas in- 
dustry. 

Within a few months, a spe- 
cial hazards research committee 
will be organized to take over the 
work of the liquefied petroleum 
gas committee and concentrate on 
the development of information 
for the member companies on the 
many and varied special hazards 
that confront casualty field engi- 
neers. Then an even more militant 
campaign against accident costs, 
especially those resulting from ca- 
tastrophes, will be under way. 

In conclusion let me repeat that 
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this report concerns the publica- 
tions prepared on industrial safety 
alone, and does not even attempt 
to include all of the books and 
booklets that have been issued on 
other vital safety subjects, such 
as traffic, recreation, and many 
more, 

Through publications, public 
speaking and popular education, 
people must be sensitized to acci- 
dent prevention. It is something of 
a duty of the insurance industry to 
assist in accomplishing this. It is 
also good business. The cost 
of preventing accidents, is far 
that of paying 


cheaper than 


claims. 


“Necklace! Necklace! Necklace! Next time make it a box of candy!” 





SMILE A WHILE. 











“Oh, come, sir! I should scarcely call ‘“‘I’d like to close an account — the big- 


$100,000.00 a glaring error. gest one ya got.” 
40 








Usable Ideas for Today 


SPADEWORK BEFORE BULLDOZERS 


That giant construction boom 
everyone is waiting for is still some- 
what more of a rumble than a boom. 
Nevertheless, so great is the backlog of 
demand that even if high costs con- 
tinue to retard full construction, bil- 
lions of dollars are going to be spent 
on public and private building in 
1948. 

It is during these fall months that 
builders are making their plans for 
spring, and this is therefore the time 
for producers who are on the lookout 
for contract bond business to find out 
what those plans are. Every successful 
agent knows that thorough knowledge 
of the operations and conditions sur- 
rounding a risk is of paramount im- 
portance in getting business, and this 
is especially true in the sale of con- 
struction contract and surety bonds. 
Agents must learn to speak the lan- 
guage of the contractors, the archi- 
tects and the engineers, and they 
should be thoroughly familiar with 


local labor and material conditions. 
Needless to say, such knowledge is not 
gained overnight, but as August West- 
phal points out in his article, “Fi- 
nances for a Boom,” on p. 17 of this 
issue, the contract bond produces a 
large premium income and is desirable 
business if carefully -underwritten. 

The services agents can offer con- 
tractors by no means end with bonds. 
Circumstances will suggest a nurmbe 
of other possibilities, such as, for ex- 
ample, the paymaster’s robbery pol- 
icy and the sadly neglected contrac- 
tor’s equipment floater which provides 
protection against fire, lightning, 
flood, collapse of bridges, windstorm, 
earthquake, and on the necessary 
transportation of movable equipment 
such as steam shovels, air compressors, 
cranes, road building machinery and 
so on. And there are the many lia- 
bility coverages — contractor’s direct 
public, contractor’s (and owner’s) pro- 
tective and, of course, workmen’s 
compensation. 

Not to be overlooked in plans for 
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the immediate future is a probable 
step-up in highway construction. This 
has been practically at a standstill 
since before the war, but at the pres- 
ent time several states have extensive 
plans under way for much needed 
road building. The recently ended 
National Highway Safety Program 
carried on by the nation’s press (see 
“The Press Lends a Hand,” by 
J. Dewey Dorsett, p. 25) is already re- 
sulting in considerable new highway 
engineering and local improvements 
in many communities. 

It pays to remember that when con- 
tract bonds are needed, they are 
needed in a hurry. Sufficient advance 
preparation can make the sale go 
through on greased wheels when the 
time is ripe, and if the company office 
has adequate information on hand 


regarding the qualifications of con- 
tractor clients, a bond can be issued 
on very short notice. But the producer 
who waits until the last moment to 
get the necessary data together is apt 
to discover that he has waited too 


long. 


ee 
Home INVENTORIES 


According to many successful agents, 
the ideal time to find a home owner 
in the mood for making out a house- 
hold inventory is when the family is 
moving to new quarters, and in many 
parts of the country October is tra- 
ditionally the month for moving. This 
year, for every family lucky enough to 
be moving there are probably at least 
20 wishful thinkers, but it should be 
possible to persuade these 20 that in- 
ventories are a practical aid in plan- 


ning the dream house. For one thing, 
a complete listing and evaluation, in 
black and white, of the contents of 
one’s house makes furnishing the new 
one less of a hit-and-miss proposition. 
And an inventory, too, sometimes 
brings to light forgotten possessions 
which will modify future plans. For 
instance, there is always the exciting 
possibility — though between us this 
seems to happen more often in fiction 
— that the attic may disgorge some- 
thing which can be sold for a small 
fortune. 


Home ACCIDENTS 


The very effective publicity which 
newspapers all over the country have 
been giving to the perils of auto- 
mobile travel may have served to 
divert the public’s mind temporarily 
from the perils of staying at home. 
Agents should find the following sta- 
tistics helpful in-impressing prospects 
with the need for the many available 
forms of protection against the hazards 
of home sweet home. There were 
33,000 fatal accidents in the home in 
1946 — only a few hundred less than 
the total killed in motor vehicle acci- 
dents. Almost 5,000,000 persons were 
injured in the home — four times as 
many as on the highway. One hun- 
dred and thirty thousand persons suf- 
fered permanent impairments, as 
against 100,000 automobile victims. 
Property damage in home accidents 
was, of course, far less than on the 
highway, but medical costs were 
three times as great, amounting to 
$160,000,000. 





¢ Employers are discovering 
that group insurance pro- 
motes good labor rela- 
tions — the initial cost 
comes back in loyalty, 
cooperation and increased 
production 


Social Side of Group Insurance 


HE HUMAN ARM and the human 
hand are symbols of power 
and affection. Labor is often pic- 
tured as a great muscular arm. 
Too frequently the cartoonist rep- 
resents the clenched fist of labor 
as striking the face of capital. Too 
often is capital pictured as a hand 
buried in gold. There should be 
depicted in these days, labor with 
its hand clasping the hand of 
capital—the arm of the one 
ready to protect the other. No 
such opportunity has ever pre- 
sented itself for the employer to 
reach out his protecting arm to 
the fatherless and the widow as is 
given him in group insurance. 
It is the desire of working people 
to have a modern standard of 
living and at the same time se- 
curity against the hazards of dis- 
ability, death and old age. Today 
the working public is more than 
ever mindful of the responsibility 
for the present and future provi- 
sion of food, shelter, clothing and 





By LOWELL F. BROWN 





education. Insurance protection is 
the only method by which they 
can assure these needs. They have 
found the most economical and 
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. open road to happiness 
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satisfactory way of its provision is 
by joining the clenched fist of 
labor with the strong arm of capi- 
tal. 

A careful analysis of needy fam- 
ilies in any community will show 
that none would have needed at- 
tention of the charity worker, Red 
Cross, Community Chest or other 
similar institutions, if the head of 
the housenold had been afforded 
the protection of group insurance 
as written today. 

During the trying readjustment 
period through which we are still 
passing, it is the right of the worker 
tc have protection against the 
frailties of the human against acci- 
dents and sickness— that his widow 
and children should be maintained 
in self-respect should the worker 


pass on because of disease or acci- 
dent. 


Repuce UNCERTAINTIES 


A gloomy picture of industrial 
conditions may be opposed by its 
cheerful antithesis — one of happi- 
ness, courage, satisfaction, a sense 
of personal worth, cooperation 
and a high opinion of the company 
and its ideals. An employee has 
better cause for realizing happi- 
ness when his worry has been re- 
duced to a minimum, when he 
may look forward to a comfortable 
old age provided for by the pen- 
sion that either his .own effort has 
secured for him or the recognition 
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of the firm to which he has given 
years of faithful service has pro- 
vided. His way to happiness is 
clearer when his job or other em- 
ployment is made fairly certain. 
He has much cause for happiness 
when, through insurance, he has 
been relieved of the worries due 
to lack of provision against acci- 
dent, death or illness. These insur- 
ances should be incorporated into 
the life of every wage earner. 

It does not need to be pointed 
out that ordinary life insurance 
and accident and sickness insur- 
ance in adequate amounts is 
somewhat costly for the great mass 
of working men and women. It is 
industry and organized business 
that have gathered in thousands of 
individuals from more isolated 
parts of the country and from for- 
eign lands. Many of these have 
neither the ways nor means to 
purchase even a burial benefit, 
save through the industrial chan- 
nel. Continual lack of provision 
and worry multiplied hundreds of 
times each year works for sus- 
tained discomfort and unhappi- 
ness of society as a whole. There 
are ready at hand for industry, 
insurance in wholesale forms with 
lowered prices. Industrial and 
business capital has a social obli- 
gation to discharge: namely, to 
make use of insurance companies 
especially designed for it and 
thereby bring an improved condi- 
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Without worry of doctors’ bills, money can be spent for better living 


tion of health and _ happiness 


among the millions. 


INCREASED SATISFACTION 


Opposed to the negative atti- 
tude of discontent, I place the pos- 
itive one of courage with worry 
eliminated. With the enjoyment 
of certain group protection ad- 
vantages in an organization, a 


man is bound to take heart and 
find more satisfaction in his job 
and his recompense. He sees that 
if the company has his and his 
fellow-workers’ interests in mind, 
there is still something to look 
forward to. He will be given the 
right chance when it presents itself 
and his wages will be in accord- 
ance not only with what his em- 
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ployer deems just but with his own 
knowledge and admitted judg- 
ment. His relations with his fellow- 
workers and superiors will take on 
a free character. There will be in- 
creased production and less cause 
for surliness and irritation. A man 
will be satisfied when he has cause 
for happiness and courage. He 
will be less like a bird perching for 
flight if there has been a connec- 
tion established between the firm 
where he works and the members 
of his family. 

Experience has taught how di- 
rect this connection is through 
group insurance. When an em- 
ployee sees that the employer is 
giving consideration to his inter- 
ests, he will look less covetously 


upon the advantages and im- 
agined improvements to be found 
in some other man’s employ. The 
real aim of all industrial relations 


activities should be the mainte- 
nance of conditions that will allow 
for the greatest development of 
self-respect in the individual. I 
believe it is the desire of typically 
progressive Americans to want to 
do this job in the voluntary way as 
borne out by the following testi- 
monials. 


Worps OF PRAISE 
The president of a large utility 
company in discussing his group 
plan said: ‘“The benefits under our 
plan are not required by law, but 
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we believe it to be no more than 
simple justice that the men and 
women who devote their working 
lives to our service should be as- 
sured of some income when they 
are sick or come to old age, and 
that some immediate provision 
should be made for those depend- 
ent upon such workers when they 
die in service. If justice demands 
this, its cost is a fair charge against 
the business and we so regard it.” 

The president of a shoe manu- 
facturing firm writes: “‘“Our plan 
was originally designed as a help 
to distressed employees, but it has 
resulted in a benefit to our com- 
pany that cannot be evaluated. 
We know that an employee as- 
sured of help for himself and his 
family in time of stress accom- 
plishes more and better work. We 
know that group insurance makes 
for this assurance among our em- 
ployees and their families.” 

A portion of a letter to the 
secretary-treasurer of a firm from 
an employee’s widow shows the 
appreciation by the family: “Mr. 
———— was very happy when this 
group insurance went into effect, 
and no one but one who has real- 
ized the complete depletion of 
funds in trying to save the life of a 
loved one can fully appreciate 
what a Godsend insurance can 
be. May I at this time express my 
gratitude for this insurance.” 

The voluntary provision of 
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group protection results in a better 
class of workmen, greater stability 
in labor supply, better living con- 
ditions which produce a spirit of 
loyalty and cooperation— thereby 
working for a better community. 


NuMBERS INCREASING 


Only five times in the existence 
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United States has there been an 
interruption in the steady year-to- 
year growth of such policies in 
force. The following table, cover- 
ing the period as far as complete 
statistics are available, shows the 
total amount of group life insur- 
ance in force at the end of each 
year since sale of the first policy 


of group 


Year 

1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


$ 


life 


Total in Force 
13,172,198 
31,202,014 
65,050,018 
99,924,726 

154,926,766 
351,573,133 
642,877,376 
1,165,761,280 
1,687,096,445 
1,649,966,587 
1,885,479,689 
2,510,935,492 
—3,250,638,241 
4,416,822,143 
5,628,294,457 
6,669,066,590 
8,311,665,826 
9,600,233,601 


insurance in 


the 


here and the yearly net change: 


ALL COMPANIES 


Annual 
Net Change 


18,029,816 
33,848,004 
34,874,708 
55,002,040 
196,646,367 
291,304,243 
522,883,904 
521,335,165 
—37,129,858 
235,513,102 
625,455,803 
739,702,749 
1,166,183,902 
1,211,472,314 
1,040,772.133 
1,642,599,236 
1,288,567,775 
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Year 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946* 


Total in Force 
10,485,113,514 
10,609,285,815 

9,683,403,985 

9,444,510,450 
10,182,725,023 
11,085,230,039 
12,122,706,678 
13,647,425,093 
13,551,540,433 
14,771,004,443 
16,256,201,419 
18,500,000,000 
20,100,000,000 
23,900 000,000 
24,446,000,000 


Annual 
Net Change 
884,879,913 
124,172,301 
—925,881,830 
— 238,893,535 
738,214,573 
902,505,016 
1,037,476,639 
1,524,718,415 
—95,884,660 
1,219,464,010 
1,485,196,976 
2,243,798,581 
1,600,000,000 
3,300,000,000 
546,000,000 


22,770,000,000 —1,676,000,000 


28,000,000,000 


*Estimated. 


5,230,000,000 


A tramp knocked on the door of the Inn known as “George 
and the Dragon.” The landlady opened the door and the tramp 


beseeched: 


“Could you spare a poor, hungry man a bite to eat?’’ 


*‘No!”’ and she slammed the door. 
A few minutes later the tramp knocked again. The landlady 
came again. He asked: ‘‘Could I have a few words with 


George?” 
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Liability of Hospital — A woman entered 
a hospital to visit a patient. She slipped 
and fell on the polished floor of the 
lobby, which was wet and had not been 
freshly mopped. It had been raining 
outdoors steadily for about six hours 
previous to the accident. In her suit 
against the hospital to recover for her 
injuries, the jury brought in a verdict 
in her favor. This judgment was af- 
firmed on appeal. (Doctors Hospital, 
Inc. v. Badgley (District of Columbia 
1946) 156 F. 2d 569.) 

Y 


- 


Liability of Theatre Operator— An el- 
derly woman entered a theatre while 
the performance was in progress. There 
was an usher in the lobby with a flash- 
light but he did not offer to assist her in 
finding a seat, nor did she request his 
assistance. As she started down an aisle, 
she stumbled over a small child lying 
partly in the aisle and suffered a frac- 
tured ankle. In her suit against the 
theatre operator to recover for her in- 
juries, the trial court directed a verdict 
against her and entered judgment ac- 
cordingly. This judgment was reversed 
on appeal, the appellate court holding 
that she was entitled to have the issues 
decided by the jury. (Lane v. B & J 
Theatres, Inc. (Michigan 1946) 23 
N.W. 2d 120.) 
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Liability of Cocktail Lounge Owner — A 
woman seated herself at the bar of a 
cocktail lounge and was served a drink. 
A man standing next to her asked to 
use the telephone and the bartender 
placed it on top of a counter flap, which 
was then in a horizontal pusition so that 
it presented a continuous counter level 
with the rest of the bar. Unable to get 
the operator, the man raised the hori- 
zontal flap for the purpose of jiggling the 
telephone hook. The flap fell and broke 
the glass the woman was holding, caus- 
ing her personal injuries. She sued the 
owner of the cocktail lounge and re- 
covered a judgment. Affirmed on appeal. 
(Sandvold v. Perrot (California 1946) 
168 p. 2d 995.) 
yore 

Liability of Garage Owner — A man drove 
his car into a garage for repairs. After 
standing around for nearly an hour, the 
man, wishing to find out how long it 
would be before his car would be ready, 
walked toward a work bench in the di- 
rection of which he had seen the me- 
chanic go. The garage was poorly 
lighted, and as he walked he fell over a 
dolly which he failed to see, and was 
injured. In his suit against the garage 
owner a verdict was returned in his 
favor. The appellate court affirmed the 
judgment. (Smith v. The L. & S. Corpora- 
tion (Connecticut 1946) 48 A. 2d 239.) 
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Six Years -Ago 


The Good Old Days. “Take this car and drive it for a few days. See for your- 
self how comfortably it rides, how easy it is to drive, how little gas it uses.’’ 
Thus does a successful automobile salesman start his prospect on the road that 
usually leads to a sale. In getting the prospect behind the wheel and away from 
the showroom, the salesman has done more than pay the prospect a compli- 
ment. He has given him an opportunity to sell himself. He is allowing the pros- 
pect to make his own decision. — Harold S. Sharp, ‘Making It Easy for the 
Customer to Buy.” 


Four Years -A go 


How About It? Keep in mind that one of these days the war will be over and 
that the treatment of your clientele will be remembered for many years to come. 
“When the lights go on again all over the world,”’ will your office have set up 
in the minds of your clients a beacon light, clear and clean-cut, brighter than 
all others because, when service was hard to get, you and your associates ren- 
dered it better than ever? — Glenn E. Charlton, “‘“How to Build Now for the 
Days of Peace.” 


Two Years -A go 


Still Timely. Unless we take drastic steps to acquaint drivers with the crying 
need for safety, the nation will pay in a horrifying death rate. Moreover it will 
be a death rate that will dwarf even the casualties we are suffering in this most 
murderous of all wars. Even today, with relatively little driving, auto injuries 
outnumber war casualties three to one. . . . A whole generation of drivers 
must be trained, while others are re-trained. Requirements and examinations 
for permission to drive must be just as tough as the situation demands. — Ber- 
tram B. Fowler, ““The Coming Slaughter.” 
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Compensation Book Ready 


The Association of Casualty and Surety Companies announces 
the publication of an important new book, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance: Monopoly or Free Competition? written by 
Frank Lang, manager of the Research Department, with the 


assistance of his staff. 


Prepared in response to an increasing demand for accurate in- 
formation on the part played by private insurance in the growth 
and development of workmen’s compensation insurance, the book 
throws light, also, on many significant aspects of administration 
under the private insurance and monopolistic state fund systems. 


It touches upon the entire subject of workmen’s compensation 
— its background, trends and current problems; and undertakes 
an analysis of legislation, benefits, medical and rehabilitation 
services and certain aspects of cost, including factors influencing 
promptness of payment, settlement of contested cases and rating 


procedures. 


The book contains 209 pages of text and 20 pages of appendix, 
and is fully documented and illustrated with tables, graphs, photo- 
graphs and colored charts. Bound in blue cloth, with an attrac- 


tive three-color jacket. 


Available at $4.00 per copy from the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. Prices 


on quantity orders quoted on request. 
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OUR hot water heater will not 
explode without good reason; 
but if abused or misused, it is a po- 
tential bombshell. In this informa- 
tive article, Mr. Granniss points 
out dangers to be guarded against 


and means of averting them. 

















SPECIAL 


STUDY SECTION 


Hot Water Hazards 


MONG THE ACHIEVEMENTS of 
A civilization that have been 
brought to most of us and that we 
have come to accept as a matter of 
course is the liberal flow of clean, 
hot water in the home. The aver- 
age housewife gives little thought 
to the tank located in the base- 
ment or perhaps in her kitchen. It 
is staunch in appearance, operates 
without noise and has no mechani- 
cal moving parts. But, like the lit- 
tle girl who had a little curl, when 
the hot water system acts bad it is 
something worse than horrid. 

In Conshohocken, Pa., a hot 
water supply tank got out of con- 
trol and in the resulting explosion 
a man and a little girl were killed, 
another man was injured critically 
and several other persons escaped 
injury only by inches. That tank 
was of the common domestic vari- 
ety, made of steel and located in 
the kitchen entry at the rear of the 
house. Excessive pressure (and un- 
doubtedly too high temperature) 
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By EDWARD R. GRANNISS 





was created, so municipal authori- 
ties reported, because of sediment 
in the pipes which prevented cir- 
culation of the water. There were 
no temperature or pressure relief 
valves installed in the system. 
When a hot water tank or heater 

explodes it is not just another ac- 
cident due to forces that cannot be 
explained and controlled. Such 
accidents are easily explained. 
Fundamentally, all domestic hot 
water heating systems operate on 
the same principle, and there are 
just three conditions that can 
bring about the accidental de- 
struction of a tank before the end 
of its normal life. These are, in 
order of their potentialities for 
danger: 

1. Excessive temperature 

2. Excessive pressure 

3. Excessive vacuum 

Atsea level water boils at 212°F., 
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and any temperature above this is 
excessive. Below 212°F. water re- 
mains a liquid and for all practical 
purposes is incompressible. In a 
vessel open to the atmosphere, the 
temperature of the water will not 
rise above this point, and if more 
heat is applied the water will boil 
and turn to 


For instance, at a gauge pressure 
of 0 water boils at 212°F.; at 10 
pounds pressure the boiling tem- 
perature will be nearly 240°F.; at 
20 pounds 259°F., and so on. 
Every pressure has a correspond- 
ing boiling temperature and this 
holds true regardless of how the 

pressure is pro- 





steam. It is in- 
teresting to note 
that below 
212°F. it takes 
one heat unit (a 
B.T.U.) to raise 
one pound of 
water one de- 
gree, but at 
212°F. it takes 
971 heat units 
to change one 
pound of liquid 
to one pound of 
steam at the 
same tempera- 
ture. This will 
help us to real- 
ize the tremen- 
dous amount of 
energy that is stored when steam 
is confined. 





EFFECT ON TEMPERATURE 


If water is confined in a tank 
and heat applied, the water will 


expand and pressure will be 
exerted. The increased pressure 
raises the temperature at which 
water will boil and turn to steam. 


EDWARD R. GRANNISS 


. easily explainable accidents 


duced. Water 
heating systems 
always operate 
under pressure, 
therefore the 
water tempera- 
ture may be 
raised far above 
212°F. and 
therein lies the 
danger! 

If we apply 
these laws of 
heat to the com- 
mon household 
tank of 30 gal- 
lons capacity, 
we find some 
surprising pos- 
sibilities. Let’s 
assume that a tank is operating at 
the very ordinary city pressure of 
50 pounds to the square inch, and 
the cold water supply pipe be- 
comes stopped up, perhaps frozen, 
so that the pressure cannot be re- 
leased through that source. The 
boiling point of water at this pres- 
sure is 298°F. If heat is applied to 
the water until a temperature of 
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anywhere from 212°F. to 298°F. is 
attained, then when a faucet is 
opened the water will immediately 
flash into steam and steam rather 
than water will blow out of this 
faucet. 


DisAsTROuS RESULTS 


It will be recalled that 971 heat 
units are necessary to change one 
pound of water to a pound of 
steam at atmospheric pressure. 
Suppose in our hypothetical exam- 
ple we heat water to 298°F. We 
therefore have 86°F. of excess tem- 
perature (298°F —212°F.) or a heat 
unit equivalent of 87.1 B.T.U’s. 
This multiplied by the weight of 
the water in a 30-gallon system (or 
250 pounds) produces an over- 
abundance of 21,775 heat units 
stored in the system which must be 
dissipated through the faucet as 
steam before water at 212°F. will 
again be available. Carrying our 
arithmetic a little further, the 
21,775 excess heat units divided 
by 971 equals over 22 pounds of 
water to be discharged as steam. 

Now, 22 pounds of water is not 
very much. It is less than 3 gallons. 
However, when this is converted 
into steam it’s another story. The 
volume of the steam will be about 
1,600 times that of water just 
before evaporation began. When 
one pound of water (about one 
pint) is converted to one pound of 
steam at atmospheric pressure, the 
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steam will take up a space of 26.8 
cubic feet. Twenty-two pounds, 
therefore, will occupy about 590 
cubic feet of space. As the tank (30 
gallons) will have a capacity of 
about 4 cubic feet, and as this has 
been multiplied 148 times its 
volume, the reader can easily see 
the expansive possibilities of this 
tank full of water when excessive 
heat is applied. 

But we are not yet through with 
the destructive possibilities of an 
over-heated tank of water. When 
steam is discharged from the 
faucet it is controlled, we hope, 
and the pressure in the tank is re- 
duced very slowly. A rapid drop 
in pressure would have quite dif- 
ferent results. If, for instance, the 
tank broke open at some point 
while under this terrific strain of 
high temperature and high pres- 
sure, the water heated over 212°F. 
would immediately flash into 
steam and the tank would be 
driven from its place through the 
house like a rocket. That is what 
happened in Conshohocken. 

In our example, the total avail- 
able destructive energy is about 
1,249,000 foot-pounds. By way of 
comparison it is said that a one- 
pound nitroglycerine bomb re- 
leases 2,000,000 foot-pounds of 
destructive energy. In the Con- 
shohocken tragedy the little girl 
killed was seated outside the 
house, at a considerable distance 
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This explosion injured two men and caused tremendous property damage 


from the tank. She was struck by a 
15-pound piece of metal which 
was thrown through the air like a 
cannon ball. 

This brings to mind another 
danger of exploding tanks. Not 
only can the explosion tear the 
house to pieces and take life on the 
premises, but damage can be 
caused to persons in neighboring 
premises, and should negligence 
be proved on the part of the tank 
owner, he may become liable for 
damages far in excess of the loss to 
his own property. 

Excessive pressure, the second 
of our hazardous conditions, is any 


pressure above that which the 
tank can safely carry. A heater or 
tank failure from pressure alone is 
not likely to be as serious as when 
accompanied by water tempera- 
ture over 212°F. When a low- 
temperature water rupture (below 
212°F.) occurs, water alone will 
spurt from the vessel, which of 
course may result in costly water 
damage to the house and its fur- 
nishings, but which presents little 
chance for personal injury. How- 
ever, if failure from pressure occurs 
while the temperature of water is 
above 212°F., a violent and disas- 


trous explosion is likely to result. 
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It has been said that good luck 
has prevented more hot water 
heater and tank explosions than 
all the safety or protective devices 
that have ever been invented. 
This is certainly true of explosions 
which occur because of excessive 
pressure, particularly in deterio- 
rated or badly corroded tanks. It 
is fortunate that corrosion in a hot 
water system usually takes the 
form of pitting, and a small pit 
hole develops in the tank or heater 
instead of the vessel rupturing. It 
is not safe, however, to take the 
chance that a small hole will 
corrode through the metal and 
give warning before the tank ex- 
plodes. 


FarLures NEEDLESS 

A third danger to be faced in 
hot water tanks is that of collapse. 
Tanks are generally designed to 
operate at higher than atmospheric 
pressures and though strongly 
enough built to resist fairly high 
internal pressures they may col- 
lapse when subjected to even a 
slight vacuum. This, however, is a 
remote hazard and few accidents 
of this nature are reported. There 
is no need for failure of hot water 
tanks. These containers, when 
built according to the standards of 
the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, installed with cor- 
rect appurtenances and properly 
operated, are safe for many years. 
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Unfortunately, ideal conditions 
do not always exist. Tanks de- 
signed for other purposes are 
sometimes improperly used for 
supplying hot water. Also while 
proper safety fixtures may be pro- 
cured they are not always in- 
stalled, or are sometimes improp- 
erly installed. In many houses 
there are no periodic inspections 
of equipment by persons trained 
to recognize incipient dangers. 
Safety valves are made in a variety 
of styles. There are valves for 
relieving abnormally high tem- 
perature, for relieving high pres- 
sure and for protection against 
vacuum. Combination valves may 
be had for temperature and pres- 
sure, temperature and vacuum, 
vacuum and pressure, and for all 
three in a single unit. 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


Partial security may be ob- 
tained through thermostatic con- 
trol of the tank heating unit, 
though such a system is not ap- 
plicable with all heat sources. In 
some cases the heat input cannot 
be controlled at all and in others 
the control is only partial. An 
escape device which will allow the 
hottest water in the tank to run 
out and be replaced by cold water 
before the tank water becomes 
dangerously hot is therefore rec- 
ommended. The need for locating 
relief devices at the top of the tank 
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is obvious, as either steam or the 
hottest water will always be at the 
top. 

There are many other precau- 
tions that should be observed in 
hot water heating. Where local 
ordinances on the matter exist, 
they should of course be followed, 
although sometimes these regula- 
tions are not up to date and do not 
give maximum protection. It is 
also advisable to use tanks of non- 
ferrous metal in territories where 
electrolytic action is extreme. 
Tanks should be located where 
they will not be subjected to 
freezing temperatures. Buying sec- 
ondhand tanks and doping them 
with non-leak preparations is fre- 
quently dangerous. Indeed, there 
are so many safety points to con- 
sider that it actually pays the 
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average householder to secure 
expert advice from an insurance 
inspector, city engineer or other 
qualified person whom the tank 
manufacturer will be glad to 
recommend. In any event, the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers’ Code for Low Pressure 
Heating Boilers should be fol- 
lowed. The science of heating and 
supplying hot water has advanced 
far since its early stages and the 
present highly efficient methods 
are the result of years of research. 
Hot water under pressure cir- 
culates faster and systems work 
more effectively. The intelligent 
selection of equipment and con- 
trols, proper maintenance and pe- 
riodic inspection by qualified engi- 
neers will go far toward eliminating 
the possibility of damage. 
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A pen salesman in one of New York’s biggest stores says that 
at least 97 out of every 100 people who try out a fountain pen 
sign their names. The reason, of course, is obvious. “‘“Man’s 


main interest in life,’’ so says Dr. Ernest Dichter, 


**__ the one 


subject that never bores him — is himself.” 


There’s nothing particularly new or startling in the above 
but, nevertheless, we are all inclined to forget it at times when 
we are selling either in person or by mail or in advertising. Be- 
cause we are interested in ourselves and our own product or 
services, we fall prey to the mistake of stressing the “‘we’’ ele- 
ment, whereas, we know perfectly well that the big word in 
selling should be YOU. 


— Sales Management 





INSURANCE FACT-0-GRAMS 


PA, THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
\CY KILLED BY ACCIDENTS IN THE 
ACCIDENT U.S.A. BETWEEN “THE PEARL 
1850, IDENT Poucies Fe 
HANE BEEN \SSIIED HARBOR ATTACK AND V-3-DAY 
MORE THAN “THE 255,000 
AMERICANS WHO DIED IN | 





ALL THE BATTLE AREAS / 
nee 


AUSTRALIA, 


i POLICY ON 
3 =A His PET 


DESIRE TO GET AHEAD =e DOG! 











TO GET ON And UP In THE 
WORLD..... IS THE DRIVING 623 hereon: == 
POWER “THAT HAS HELPED MAKE : SS = = 


AMERICA Geyg/ayg0 


t/ —_ im 
“TO HANE 
THE HARVEST , By, ch. . 
WE MUST Sow Bs tk od | | | Les SS 
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4 a} WHO HAD CLEANED OUT HIS 
PLANT SEVERAL TIMES, A BROOKLYN 
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IN FE IN Hi 
SOon 


FOR STORING HIS CASH! 
AFTER, THE SAME THIEVES CARTED 
AWAY THE SAFE....CONTAINING $39,000! 























Vag ou Koad idee... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


IMPORTANCE OF MOTIVATIGN 
Weekly Underwriter 
Human beings have not vet reached 


that stage of psychological develop-’ 


ment when they give enough weight to 
tomorrow in relation to today. Be- 
cause of this there is a definite need 
for the underwriter to learn to use 
motivation. Frequently those men 
who “‘do not have the time now” can 
be moved to action through a series of 
vivid mental pictures — “a wife strug- 
gling to support her children” . 
“a child forced to assume unwanted 
responsibilities” . . . “a lonely old 
man dependent upon resentful chil- 
dren.” 

By appealing to the emotions more 
sales can be made, and to this end 
further emphasis should be placed 
upon the importance of dramatiza- 
tion as a motivator. 

Motivation is the process of making 
men want to do now something which 
they are already convinced they 
should do, but wish to put off. There 
are several ways and means by which 
underwriters can make use of the 
power of motivation, principally 
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accenting its place in (1) selling the 
interview; (2) describing the benefits; 
and (3) closing the sale by stressing 
the importance of immediate action. 


- 3 


INSURANCE FOR ATHLETES 
Rough Notes 

It is realized that a big field for 
business has been opened for the sale 
of accident insurance by the decision 
of a number of companies to write 
this coverage on athletic teams. It is 
still regarded as being in the experi- 
mental stage but there are enough 
companies entered in this field to 
develop experience that will lead to 
permanence as to policies and rates. 

Policies are still being drafted to 
meet specific conditions relating to 
the applicant. The coverage is gener- 
ally medical reimbursement either on 
a schedule basis or on an unallocated 
basis. A reporting form is used, with 
the team or association manager 
estimating the number of players he 
will have and paying an advance 
premium on that basis, with readjust- 
ment at the end of the season. 
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Wuart Is A CusTOMER? 
Nuggets 

We don’t know who composed the 
definition which follows but we do 
know this: In the Hall of Business 
Fame he deserves a statue placed 
right in the centre of the thing. Until 
then it might be well to hang printed 
copies of these definitions in every 
establishment where business is trans- 
acted: 

‘A customer is the most important 
person ever in this office, store or 
factory, either in person or by mail. 

**A customer is not dependent on us. 
We are dependent on him. 

‘A customer is not an interruption 
of our work; he is the purpose of it. 
We are not doing him a favour by 
serving him; he is doing us a favour 
by giving us an opportunity to do so. 

“A customer is not an outsider to our 
business; he is part of it. 

**A customer is not a cold statistic — 
a name on a filing card or ledger 
sheet. He is a flesh-and-blood human 
being, with biases, prejudices, feelings 
and emotions like our own. 

**A customer is not someone to argue 
with. Nobody ever won an argument 
with a customer. 

‘SA customer is a person who brings 
us his wants. It’s our job to fill them 
profitably — to Aim and to ourselves.” 


ee 
EQuipMENT COVERAGE 
Cravens Dargen Review 
A man with a new piece of ma- 


chinery is as enthusiastic about it as a 
boy with a new bicycle. If you talk 
insurance on tractors, farm machinery 
and implements while the paint still 
shines on them, you have pleased and 
willing listeners. 


- = 


STARTING AN AGENCY 
Insurance Field 


There are a lot of ways to start an 
insurance agency from scratch. Some 
are successful and some fail. One 
method a new local agent outlined to 
us recently has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the new agency on a sound 
basis. 

This local agent first made a rough 
map of his entire town, a town of 3,000 
population. He mapped the town 
street by street and listed all homes, 
stores, garages, churches, schools, etc. 
He made an estimate of the amount 
and kinds of insurance each piece of 
property should have to be properly 
protected and then started out can- 
vassing each and every one of them. 
He set a goal for himself and worked 
to achieve it. 

Much to his amazement, this new 
local agent found that practically 
every property-owner he visited needed 
additional coverage of some kind or 
increased coverage. The fact that he 
had figured the values out in advance 
made it easy to get the business. It was 
not long before he had a fair premium 
volume and was on his way toward 
building a profitable agency business 











** The Customers Always Write?’ 


Rusk STATISTICS 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

For the purpose of a statistical 
study, please advise which is consid- 
ered a more hazardous casualty and 
accident risk: (a) agents, investigators 
and directors of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, as a group or (b) 
railway postal clerks of the United 
States Railway Mail Service. 

It should be noted that railway 
postal clerks are subject to train 
wrecks, mail train robberies and hold- 
ups, etc., in addition to the arduous 
nature of their work. It should also 
be noted that most railway postal 
clerks are required to perform their 
duties while armed with loaded pistols 
at all times. 

If comparative figures are avail- 
able at this time, will you kindly fur- 
nish me with same. 

Lours A. Ricct 


[For the information of Mr. Ricci and 
any others who may be interested, rail- 
way postal clerks are classified as 
Class ‘‘E” in the occupational classi- 
fications manual; police are classi- 
fied as “D”; detectives as Class “E”’; 
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private detectives as “G” and secret 
service agents as Class “‘J.”” The occu- 
pational classifications are listed al- 
phabetically, increasing with risk as 
you proceed along the alphabet. 
Actually the experience on these 
risks is not very extensive. One ten- 
year collection of experience shows 
only $22,000 on railway postal clerks 
with a loss ratio of 29 percent. The 
classification for detectives, secret 
service agents, etc., in the ten-year 
collection of experience shows a vol- 
ume of $33,500 with a loss ratio of 
46 percent. Since the volume included 
for both these classes is not great, how- 
ever, these figures cannot be consid- 
ered as accurate conclusions. —Ep.] 


VALUABLE FEATURES 


Madison, Wis. 
Dear Editor: 

From the teaching standpoint, I 
would like to register my sincere ap- 
preciation for the receipt of your 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. The 
particular sections in which I am most 
interested are the special study sec- 
tion, court decisions, and insurance 
factograms. 

I must admit, of course, that I am 
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thoroughly entertained by the other 
features but I feel those I have named 
are most valuable to me and my stu- 
dents. 
E. A. Gaumnitz, Professor of 
Commerce 
University of Wisconsin 


Farm Lrasitity INSURANCE 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dear Editor: 

The members of this office look 
forward to the arrival of THe Casu- 
ALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL each 
month, as it always affords a great 
deal of interesting information to per- 
sons interested in discussions of cas- 
ualty insurance. 

In the May, 1947 issue, the article 
entitled “Farm Liability Insurance’ 
by Karl D. Dakin has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion, since one of 
the forms of coverage which Mr. 
Dakin lists is products liability. It has 
always been our understanding that 
products liability with regard to farm 
risks was limited to completed opera- 
tions. 

We would appreciate your advising 
to what extent products liability is af- 
forded to farmers, as outlined in Mr. 
Dakin’s article. 

We would like to assure you that 
this letter is not intended as criticism 
in any way, but merely an effort to 
obtain a better understanding of the 
scope of this coverage. 

T. B. Scraper, Chief Clerk 
Marx & Bensdorf 
{Mr. Schabel has been referred to 


code 163 of the Products!Manual of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters which contains 
the data he needs, — Ep.] 


KeEn-EvepD READER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

Mr. H. B. Montgomery’s article, 
“8 Not Behind the 8-Ball”’ in the May 
issue, was very interesting and well 
written. However, it would seem that 
three of the cases cited would have 
been covered under named peril poli- 
cies rather than two as stated in the 
article. I believe the second, sixth and 
eighth cases would have been cov- 
ered. Do you not agree? 

F, H. SMEDLEY 
General Accident, Fire and 
Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


{[Mr. Smedley’s letter was referred to 
Mr. Montgomery, whose reply fol- 
lows. — Ep.] 


Mr. Smedley is correct. Three of 
the cases cited would have been cov- 
ered under named peril policies. 
The error was discovered almost im- 
mediately after the article had gone 
to print, and the author hoped that it 
would not be observed by too many 
critics, 

My congratulations to Mr. Smed- 
ley for his powers of observation. 

H. B. Montcomery, 

Assistant Secretary 

Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America 





Lowe. F. Brown is assistant superin- 
tendent of group sales for the Travelers 
in Hartford, Conn. He was a school 
teacher and a grocer by profession be- 
fore entering the insurance business in 
1927, when he joined the Travelers or- 
ganization. His first position with the 
company was that of field assistant in 
the group insurance department at 
Toledo. Shortly thereafter he left the 
Ohio territory to become district group 


supervisor at Chicago. He was promoted 
to his present position and transferred to 
the home office at Hartford in July, 
1943. (Social Side of Group Insurance, page 
43.) 


J. Dewey Dorsett is general manager 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. He has been a fre- 
quent contributor to THE JouRNAL. 
(The Press Lends a Hand, page 25.) 
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Epwarop R. Granniss has been manager 
of the loss prevention and engineering 
department of the Eagle, Globe and 
Royal Indemnity Companies since 
1946. Previously he was director of the 
industrial division of the National Con- 
servation Bureau. In 1940 he planned, 


organized and then directed the casualty 
department of the National Bureau 
for Industrial Protection, Washington, 
D.C., as its associate manager. Following 
the outbreak of war, he enlisted and be- 
came director of the Army safety pro- 
gram, encompassing military and ci- 
vilian personnel, prisoners of war and 
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private plants under war contracts. Fol- 
lowing his return from Europe in 1945 
where he organized the Theater Safety 
Program, he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for “‘facilitating a major conserva- 
tion of manpower and materials.” He 
has contributed frequently to THE 
Journat. (Hot Water Hazards, page 51.) 
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Joun V. Grima cnr is director of indus- 
trial safety for the National Conservation 
Bureau, accident prevention division of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. He has been director of the 
safety engineering program at Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., Beth- 
page, N. Y.; a research fellow and 
visiting lecturer at the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University and 
a safety consultant at Scully Steel Prod- 
ucts, a subsidiary of U. S. Steel. An 
article by Mr. Grimaldi, “Our Concern 
is People,” appeared in the October, 
1946, issue of THE JouRNAL. (Industrial 
Safety Service, page 35.) 
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Chaperone your cigarettes. ... 
go out alone! — Indiana Agent 


They shouldn’t 
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